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Fniroductory Jlote. 


pee Bournemouth Natural Science Society was founded in 1908, 

being the successor to an older society which was formed in 
1883 and dissolved in 1897. The early meetings of the Society 
were held in a room hired from time to time for the purpose, but 
the need of some fixed quarters was soon felt. To meet this need a 
small room was taken at 122, Old Christchurch Road, and, as this 
proved inadequate, in February, 1909, better accommodation was 
secured at Granville Chambers and retained for four years. In 
March, 1913, the Society took on lease from the Education Com- 
mittee a large room on the ground floor of the Municipal College. 
In 1919 this aiso had to be given up, and the Society succeeded in 
acquiring: a house of its own, 39, Christchurch Road. The formal 
opening was on February 7, 1920. It is hoped that the possession 
of this freehold house will enable the Society to offer its members 
many new advantages and to extend its activities in such directions 
as may seem advisable. 


The objects of the Society are declared by the second of its 
rules to be ‘‘ the promotion of the study of Science in all its 
branches by means of Lectures, Field Meetings, the Reading and 
Discussion of Papers, and the formation of Sections of its members 
devoted to any particular branch of the Society’s work, and in 
any way that the Council of the Society shall deem advisable.’’ 


The Sections at present working are as_ follows :— 
Archeological and Historical, Astronomical, Botanical, Entomo- 
logical, Geographical, Geological, Mathematical, Microscopical, 
Photographic and Record, Physical, and Zoological. 


During the WunTtEerR Session, from October to April, 
GENERAL and SECTIONAL MEETINGS are held. TWO 
GENERAL MEETINGS are usually held in each month, com- 
prising Lectures and Demonstrations on various subjects of 
scientific interest, illustrated by lantern slides, diagrams, specimens 
or experiments. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS.—Each Section usually holds a 
meeting once amonth. At these meetings which, equally with the 
General Meetings, are open to all members of the pole’, the 
papers read are more specialised and technical. 


Throughout the SumMER Session, EXCURSIONS to places 


of interest in the neighbourhood are arranged and indoor or garden 


meetings occasionally held. 


The management of the Society is vested in a Council, which 


is elected at the Annual General Meeting, held in October. 
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The Society possesses a Library available for the use of mem- 
bers. This is yearly, becoming more extensive and valuable by 
the acquisition of standard text books and cf books dealing with 
matters of local scientific interest. Books may, under certain con- 
ditions, be borrowed by members and there is a Reading Room 
in which works of reference may be consulted. 


The Society’s collections of archeological, botanical, geologi- 
cal, zoological and other specimens are now arranged in the 
Museum. Articles on the collections were contributed to Vol. V. 
and Vol. X. by Sir Daniel Morris and Mr. W. G. Wallace respec- 
tively. 


Members are elected by the Council and pay an annual sub- 
scription of £1 for full membership (admitting to all meetings 
and excursions for’ the year), a subscription of £2 covers four 
adult members of the same family residing in the same house. 


A Montuiy NOotIce, giving full details of all meetings, etc., 
1s posted to every member before the beginning of each month, 
and a volume of Proceedings is published every year. 


Application Forms for Membership, and further particulars, 
can be obtained from the 
HON. SECRETARY, 


Bournemouth Natural Science Society. 
39, Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 
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RKournemouth Matural Science Society. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1921-22, 


President: : 
DR. Ek. G.\PENROSE, M-D’, F:R.C;PF.2.S.;'M.B.0.U. 
Vice-Presidents: 
HenryY BACKHOUSE, F.R.H.S. . Sir DanieEL Morris, K-C.M.G., J.P., M.A., 
G. E. J. CRALLAN, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S. D: SC.) D.CcL., LED. je Ras. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD GRENFELL, G.c.B., W. IT. ORD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F-G.S. 
GACAMAGE, DELO D2 5 BeSuAs HUBERT PAINTER, B.SC., 'F.C.S. 
S. McCatmonv HILt, D.Cc.L. A. RANSOME, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
REV. ES IEINTON, M.A.,; F,L-S. R..V. SHERRING, F.L.S. 
CLAUDE LYON Rev. Hy. SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


Chairman of Council: 
J. H. Rateo SMyTHE, J.-P. 
Deputy-Chairman of Council: 
REVI OLS ELATION,, (Bea.s Fetes. 


Council: 
THE OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS (ex-officio) and 
Hrnry BACKHOUSE Miss S. G. ROOKE 
R. K. CaArRDEW Poe SCOr; ME 3AM.T. MCE. 
Mrs. CuRME REV. E. J. Doucras SIMPSON, M.A. 
Henry J. ELLis R. V. SHERRING, F.L.S. 
J. M. FRENCH W. G. WALLACE 


ARTHUR GRAY 
Chairmen of Sections: 


Archeological and Historical: Rev. H. SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 

- Astronomical: Cot. E. E. MARKWICK, C.B., C.B.E., F.R.A.S. 
Botanical’: Rev, C. O. S. Hatron, 8:.A., F-L.s. 
Entomological : JoSEPH NEALE, B.A. 

Geographical : CLaupr Lyon. 

Geological: W. J. WooDHOUSE, A.c.P. 

Photographical and Record: R. Y. BANks. 

Physical: HUBERT PAINTER, B.SC., F.C.S. 

Zoological and Microscopical: F. G. PENROSE, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
GEO. BRUMELL, ‘* Maori,’’ 15, Richmond Park Avenue. 


Secretaries: 
Hon. Secretary: R. A. DE Paiva, San Remo, 13, Carysfort Road, 
to whom all official correspondence should be addressed. 


Hon. Assistant Secretary: W. J. WOODHOUSE, A.c.P., 35, Chatsworth Road. 
Assistant Secretary: J. F. Spencer, ‘* Glenthorne,’’? Richmond Park Road. 


Hon. Librarian: 
CLauDE Lyon, “ Shalimar,’’? Wilderton Road, Branksome Park. 
Hon. Editor: 
F. B. Taytor, B.A., 55, Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne. 
Acting Curators: 


Rew. Cn \Ol0S5 HATTON, B.A.) F.L/S., Hinton. Vicarage, ‘Christchurch. 
Howarp Lacsy, 50, Wellington Road. 


Hon. Auditors: 
E. BICKER. C. Ay \BEACKETT! 
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Bankers: 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, BOURNEMOUTH. 


WOR. 208 Be 
1904-5—1905-6 ... 
LQO647 =. mas 
1907-8—1908-9 ... 
IQO0Q-10 ... ose 
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LOLO-17, * Ae. oye 
NOM Ome 500 


1918-19 — 1919-20 


1620-20) See oe 


Past Presidents: 


J. E. Beate (Mayor of ,Bournemouth). 

Ge Ee WCRALEAN, MCA MABy eiMeRa@xse 

H J. WADDINGTON, F.L.S. 

Dr. A. RANSOME;. M¢A.,. -F:R.C.P.,- F.R.S. 

Dr. A. SMITH WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Dr. DUKINFIELD +H) (SCOT, MiAj) BUR=S+.— bilAS Rae: 
Sik E. Ray LANKESTER, K.C.B_ MA] LL Dy, ER. Sey I-Se 


| Sir DANIEL MORRIS, K:C: MG.) J: P.M As, DESC. Dae sewn Fla Sp 


THE Rt. Hon: THE EARL OF MALMESBURY, D.L., J.-P. 
SiR? ETHRO eee MALE IMDAs. DaSe-a ieaD sy sheRESe 
FirLD-MARSHAL LORD GRENFELL OF KILVEY, 

GECAB., GeC.M-G-) eiaD im EaSu AG 


inur:-CoL. SiR DAVID, PRAIN, (©:M.G.,) (Csleb., bake Se 
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Hist of AMembers. 


Revised to 


Sth Sunuary, 1923. 


* Honorary MEMBERS. + Past PRESIDENTS. O ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 
G Morris GoLtp MEDALLIST. A ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Members elected since August 1st in Italics. 
Members resigned since September 30th in brackets [...... I? 


1912 
1905 


The year of election is given before the name of each member. 


Alabaster, Lady 
Alder, Mrs. 


1920 Alexander, J. A., F.R.G.S., F.B.S. 


1913 
1911 
1918 


1920 
1922 
1914 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1905 
1905 
1913 
1911 


(Edin.) 
[Alexander, Saml. J.] 
Allen, Rev. F. A., m.a. 
Alleyne, Miss 


Anderson, Col. E. B., c 


Anderson, Col. R. F. 
Andrews, W. 
Andrews, Miss C. S. 
Andrews, Miss E. M. 
Appleby, Mrs. E. 
Archer, J. W. 
Archer, Mrs. 


-B.E. 


[Armstrong, Mrs.] deceased 


Atkins, Mrs. 


1906 Backhouse, Hy., r.R.H-s. 


1910 
1920 
1905 
1922 
1921 
1905 


1921 
1912 


1909 
1905 
1920 
1914 
1918 
1909 
1909 
1920 
1905 
1904 
1919 


1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1913 


[Bain, Mrs.] deceased 
Ball, Arthur E. 
Banks, BR. Y. 

Barker, Saml. 
Barker, Miss W. 

Barlow, E.- W., B.sc., 

F.R, MET. SOC. 

Barnes, Wm. G., M.A. 


F.R.A.S., 


ABarraclough, Aug., m.a. (Can- 


tab), F.R.G.S. 
Barratt, J. Hayes 


Bartlett, -H. F.- D., r.5. 


Bartlett, P. R. 

Bartlett, T. 0. 

ABeaumont. Miss E. J. 

[Benison, F.] deceased 

Benison, Mrs. 

Bennett, Risdon, M.A. 

Bennett, Miss E. C. 

Bennett. H. Morden 

Best, Capt., W. H.., 
(Lond.) 

Bevan, F'. M. 

Bevan, Mrs. 

Bevan, Miss J. T. 

Bevan, A. 

Bilton, ‘Miss. C.. BH: 


Ss. 


L.R.C.P. 


A | 


Dil Aram, 36, Sea Road, Boscombe 
Kast Grove, Lymington 
Waverley, Rossmore Avenue, Parkstone 


Abbotslea, 5, Surrey Road 

Staffa, Wellington Road, Parkstone 

Beechwood House, Wilfred Road, Bos- 
combe 

Woodmanton, 35, Wellington Road 

Glenalmond, 5, Madeira Road. 

Connaught Grange, 81, Alumhurst Road 

9, Denewood Road 

Studley Mount, 34, Tregonwell Road 

Holmdale, 38, Branksome Wood Road. 

Windlesham, 5, Braidley Road 


7 Cecil Road. Boscombe 
16, Fortescue Road 


B 


Yelland, 23, McKinley Road 

21, Montagu Road, West Southbourne 
104, Christchurch Road, Boscombe 

12, Portchester Road 

13, Milton Road 


33 33 
Greengates, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


Heathfield, Bransgore, Christchurch 
173, Richmond Park Road 


Brundon, 2, Surrey Road 

1. Myrtle Road, Richmond Park 

35, King’s Park Road 

Lloyds Bank, Westbourne 

12, Sunnyhill Road, W. Southbourne. 
Aldborough House, 14, RosenYount Road 


Woodlands, Ashley Road, Parkstone 

85, Talbot Road, Winton 

Sweet Briar, 12, Derby Road. 

Trevorian, Stourwood Road, W. South- 
bourne 

17, Stirling Road 
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Dillehush: 95. Parkwood Road. Boscombe 


1912 


1908. 


1921 
1918 
1915 
1916 
197 
1921 
1910 
1920 


1918 
1918 
1920 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1908 
1921 
1922 


1920 


1921 
1917, 
1917 
1921 
190& 
1920 
1920 
1920 


1907 
1908 
ong 
1922 
1922 


1922 
1922 


1910 
1919 
1920 
1918 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1912 


1920 
1922 
1918 
1909 
. 1909 


Blackall, Miss E. E. 

Blackett, C. H. 

Blackett, Miss H. M. 
Blair, Mrs. Chas. 
Blondel, Mrs. 

Bloomfield, Rev. H., m.a. 
[Blundell, Miss M. J.] 
[Boardman, Miss] 

*Bond, F. Bligh, F.8.1.8B.A. 
Borrett, Surgeon Capt., 

R.N. 

Boul, Wm. G., 

Boul, Mrs. 


ABourne, Miss C. 


Bradbury, Miss 
[Bradbury, Miss A.] 
[Bradbury, Miss E.] 
Brazier, J. J. 
Brettingham, Mrs. 
Brewitt-Taylor, Mrs. Ray 


Brierley, Rev. H. E. 


Bromley, Miss 

Brown, Edward 

Brown, Mrs. 

Brown, Miss B. 
Brumell, Geo., A.R.I.B.A. 
Brumell, Mrs. 
Brumell, Miss M. 
Bryant, Miss M. 


Bulfin, Ignatius, B.A. 
Bulfin, Mrs. 

Burstal, Edwd., m.p., Oxon. 
Burton, EH. St. John, n.B.A. 
Bury, Rev. E., M.A. 


Bumy. Hayes 
Byrde, R. W. 


Cameron, Miss 

Cardew, R. K. 

Cardew, Mrs. 

[Carter, Mrs.] 

Carter, Roderick Edmond 

Carter, Mrs. 

Carter, Miss M. L. 

Carus-Wilson, C., 
EGese 


Cassel, Mrs. 
Caudwell, Wm., F.R.C.V.S. 
[Chadwick, Mrs.] 


Chandler, S. Whitty, B.a., J.P. 


Chapman, Miss 


GarGs, 


M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 


M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 


F.R.S., Edin., 
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10, Harcourt Load, Boscombe Park 
Rosapenna, 16, McKinley Road 


Ranawella, 39, Wimborne Road 
Redroofs, Ipswich Road 

Moordown Vicarage 

Chesterton, Kingsbridge Road, Peek stons 
Reethwood, 14, McKinley Road 

454, Gloucester Road, Bristol 

62, Alum Chine Road 


45, Lowther Road 


29 : 
' Moray House, 6, Percy Road, Boscombe 
La Bocca, 2, Portarlington Road 


29 39 


Malema, 48, Lowther. Road 
82, Christchurch Road 


Branksome Lodge, 6, Forest Road, 
Branksome Park. 
Garth Carbery, Stourcliffe Road, West 


Southbourne 
81, Lansdowne Road 
Wood End, Chessel Avenue 


Kismet, Keswick Road, Boscombe 
Maori, 15, Richmond Park Avenue. 


99 


Sunninghill, Hampden Lane, W. South- 
bourne 


The Den, 26, Knole Road 


3) i) 

40, Lansdowne Road 

Melville, 4, Howard Road. 

The Vicarage, Western Road, Branksome 
Park. 

The Gate House, 17 Alumdale Road 

Winsley House, 1, Stourwood Avenue, W. 
Southbourne. 


S 


Little Forest House, 19, Bath Road 
Stafford Lodge, 26, Dean Park Road 
The Oaks, Parkstone a 

Lawnswood, 12, Beechey Road. 


35 33 


Altmore, Waldegrave Park, Strawberry 
Hill, Middlesex 
and Royal Societies’ Club, S.W. 


Branksome Dene, Alumhurst Road 
St. Gratien, 70, Lowther Road 

St. Moritz, Clifton Road, Parkstone 
St. George’s, 4, Cecil Road, Boscombe 
Larnaca, 23, Argyll Road, Boscombe 


; 
; 


1912 


1912 
1922 
1922 
Uist 
1920 
1908 
1921 
1918 
1911 
1922 
ghee) 
1909 
1¢09 
1908 


1910 
1916 
ILS) 
1919 
1916 
1921 
1922 
1922 


1903+oCrallan, G. H.J..M.A.,M.B.,M.B.C.S. 


1922 
1922 
1920 
1922 
1916 
1G16 
1920 
1913 
1913 
1922 
1903 
1922 
1914 
1919 


1914 


1922 
1920 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1919 
1922 
1922 
1910 
1915 
ish hye 
1919 


Charsley, Mrs. 


AChilver, Miss K. M. 

Clare, Miss M. 

Claridge, J. E. W., LuL.c.M. 

Clark, Walter: Child 

Clarke, Miss E. 

Coddington, E. F. 

Colborne, E. A. 

Colebrook, H. W. V. 

@ollims, “W... EF’. 

Coltman, Mrs. A. 

Cooper, Ernest 

[Cooper, Mrs. J. Omer] 

Cooper, J. Omer, F.E.S. 

Cooper, Rev. W. H. Windle, 
M.A., F:R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 

[Cooper-Dean, Mrs.] deceased 

[Corner, Rev. Arthur E.] 

Courtenay, Rev. Charles, M.A. 

Courtenay, Mrs. Charles 

Cowell, G. E: 

Cradock, Rev. A. W. 

Craig, M. C. (Winter only) 

Craig, Mrs. (Winter only) 


Crallan, Mrs. 

[Craven, Edwd.] 

Cressy. Miss H. 

Crowther, Miss V. 

fCrump, E. Compson] 
‘Crump, Mrs.] 

[Curlett, Miss K.,0.B.E.] 
Curme:- D:. Surg. t.-Col. 
Curmes Mrs. 

Curme, Miss BH. M. 

oCurtis, W. Parkinson, F.£.s. 
*Hlected an Honorary member 
[Curtis, E. H.] 

ACutland, Walter 


*Dale, Wm., F.S.A. 


Dalton, Mrs. E. 

Darke, Miss W. E. 
Davey, J. Hingston 

[Davies, J. O.] 

[Davies, Mrs.] 

A Davies, Miss H. V., B.Sc. 
Davison, Miss L. 
Dawson, Miss E. P. 
Day, Mrs. E. 
de Castro, Mrs. 

[de Castro, Miss M. B.] 
Dell, Wm. G. 

Dell, Miss M. E. 


A 


s 


Camborne, 48, Belle Vue Road, South- 
bourne 

2, Shaftesbury Road 

The Haven, 38, Sea Road, Boscombe. 

205, Old Christchurch Road. 

Michelgrove House, Boscombe 

4, Watkin Road, Boscombe. 

St. Frideswide. 94, Southbourne Road 

11, Cambridge Road 

Lynton, 64, Lowther Road 

Vellore. Overcliff Drive 

Burbush, Burley, nr. Brockenhurst. 

100, Old Christchurch Road 

6, Queensland Road, Boscombe 


The Birks, , 2, Branksome Wood Road 


The Old Vicarage, Pokesdown 
Eversley, Branksome Avenue 
Windy Brae, Danecourt Road, Parkstone 


Hawthorns Hotel, West Cliff Road. 
67, Richmond Wood Road 
44, Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne. 


3° 39 ae: 
St. Cross, Bodorgan Road. 


St. Maur Lodge, Richmond Hill. 
Netherbury, 3, Horace Road, Boscombe 
Berwyn Bank, Poulner Hill, Ringwood. 
The Hurst, Burton Road, Branksome Park 
3, Carysfort Road, Boscombe 
New Bohemia, 1, Neison Road 


393 39% 39 39 


Drake North, Sandringham Road, Park- 
stone 

Aysgarth, Poole 

Kenilworth, 22, Middle Road 


D 


St. Margaret’s, Oak Mount Avenue, 
Southampton 

Lindum Lodge, 10, Milton Road. 

25, Hawkwood Road, Boscombe, 

10, Studland Road 

Inglenook, Iford, Christchurch 

24, Methuen Road 

15, Dean Park Road 

Saxonhurst, 35, Sea Road, Boscombe. 

Greencroft, 5, Argyll Road, Boscombe. 

Sunnydene, 76, Drummond Read 

101, Evelyn Road, Moordown 

15, Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne. 
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1922 
1918 
1905 
1914 
1914 
1922 
1922 
1919 


19030* Dixon, J. R. L., M.B.CS., L:B.C.P. 


1922 


1920 
1921 
1921 
1910 
1918 
iS) 


1922 
1921 
1904 
1922 
1922 
1920 
1921 


1914 


1922 
1917 


1922 


1922 
1922 
1913 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1909 


1920 


de Lunat, Mdlle. E. 
Dence, Miss F. M. 

de Paiva, R. A. 
Dickson, ‘Col WD: a-P: 
Dickson, Mrs. 

Dickson, Miss E. R. F. 
Dickson, Miss N. C. 
Dieselhorst, W., A.M.I.C.E. 


Dobbs, Col..C. EF.) CA:.,, C-B.E., 
D.S.O. 

Dodd, Col. J: Re MD. rn cis: 

Dodd, Mrs. 

Dodd,*T. A. 

Dodshon, E., L.u.B. 

[Dolby, Miss F.] deceased 

[Dollman, Miss K.] 


Dowling, Miss E. E. 

Druitt, Alan 

Druitt sdes 1 see: 

Duncan, Hy. J. 

Duncan, Mrs. 

Dundee, Col. W. J., C.1.E., B.E. 
Dunn-Gardner, Rt. C. 


[Dyer, J. H.] 


[Edmondson, J.] 
Edwards, J. R. 
Ellis, Hy, F.R.A.S. 


Ellis, Mrs. 

Ellis, Miss W. M. 

Ellis, Hy. J. 

Hillissd 2 C- 

Ellis, Mrs. L. M. 

Hlwes, tt--Col- a €:5-p:s-o0: 
Elwes, Mrs. 

iKivans. cleo s bles Mea 


Fairbrother, Miss lL. 


1920 aFairweather, Miss N. R. 
1918 [Fallows, J. A., m.a.] 


1918 
1921 
1921 
1919 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1920 
1922 


1922 


[Fallows, Mrs.] 
Fane; Ei i. 
Farmar, Miss D. A. 
Parmar, Mrs. kK. A. 


Farmar, Miss E. A. 

[Faux, Col. Edward, c.M.G.] 
[Faux, Miss M. I.] 
Fawcomer-Farrell, Mrs. 
[Fenwick, Miss] 


Fenwick, Edward, M.A., LL.D. 
(Cantab.), 8.sc. (Lond.) 
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Granville Chambers, Yelverton Road. 
Birk House, Wollstonecraft Road 

San Remo, 13, Carysfort Road, Boscombe. 
Southill, 32, Dean Park Road 


” 39 
3) 35 


50, Surrey Road 


29 


68, Wellington Road 
140, Richmond Park Road 


33 25 


Lloyds Bank Chambers 

45, Lowther Road 

C/o. W. Gough, Esq., Crafnant, Penn 
Hill Avenue, Parkstone. 

The Nest, Stevenson Crescent, Parkstone. 

Willow Lodge, Mudeford, Christchurch 

Avebury, 10, Madeira Road 

The Mount, 17, Branksome Wood Road. 


Gulmarg, Keswick Road, Boscombe 

85, Cornwall Gardens, S. Kensington, 
Sew. 7 

Saltoun, 54, Westbourne Park Road 


E 


Woodberry, West Overcliffe Drive. 

The Woodlands, 5, Hayes Avenue 

Branksome Lodge, 6, Forest Road, 
Branksome Park. 


23 35 35 


Chesterford, 86, Richmond Park Avenue 
Whyte Gables, Highcliffe, Christchurch 

Holmdale, 38, Branksome Wood Road. 

Burnt Hill, Broadstone, Dorset. 


SHirline House,128. Manor Read 


F 


Knole Hall High School for Girls, Knyve- 
ton Road 

19, Sunnyhill Road, W. Southbourne 

Danehurst, Brunstead Road 

13, Littledown Road 

Dorset Lodge, 10, Suffolk Road 

Whitton Lodge, Stevenson Crescent, Park- 
stone 


93 3) 9° 
Allenbrae, King’s Avenue, Parkstone. 


94, Beaufort Road, W. Southbourne 

The Homestead, Queen’s Park South 
Drive 

The School House, Portchester Road 


1918 
1914 


Ffennell, Edwd. B., m.p. 


Fielding, Thos., M.D. 


19030aFirbank, Miss, LL.A., A.C.P, 
1922 Fonblanque, Miss Ida 


IUSILZ, 
1921 
1922 


1922 
1919 
ISHS) 
1906 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1909 


1922 
1921 
1917 
1917 
1920 
1822 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1918 


G21 
1921 
1921 
1921 


—_U os 


Forrest, Mrs. 
[Foster, Miss J.] 


Fowler, Arthur R. W., B.A: 


(Cantab.) 
Fowler, Mrs. HE. M. 
Fowler, Miss M. 
Fowler, Miss R. 
[Frean, G. M.] deceased 
Frean, Mrs. 
Frean, Miss E. 
AFreeman, Miss L. H. 
French, J. M. 


Gardiner, Miss F. M. 
Gardner, Eric, M.D., F.S.A. 
Garnett, H. A. 

Garnett, Mrs. 

Garnett, Mrs. 

Gatty, Lady K. 

Gatty, Miss H. 

Gatty, Oliver 

Gatty, Richard 

Gent, Wm. Hy. 


[Geoghegan, Brig.-Gen. 8.] 
Geoghegan, Mrs. 
(Geoghegan, Eric] 
[Geoghegan, Miss N.] 
Gibbs, Geo. F. 
Gill. Hdwin R., a.B.C.A. 
Gill, Major Wm. Robt. 
Gailinmtanie A) oR. 
M.GEOL. ASSN. 
Gilmour, Mrs. W. M. 


M.B.0O.U., 


Godfery, Col. Masters John, 


SLAs) 
foGoodall, T. B.] F.R.C.v.S., F.L.S. 
deceased 
Gosse, Wind oi De eA Ps 
(Camb.) 


Miss A. Gould 
Miss A. S. Gould 
Miss 8. E, Grace 


H. 


(Graham, John] p.t. Co. Dur- 


ham. 
[Grant, Miss A. M.] 
Granville, W. P. 


Gray, Arthur 
Gray, Mrs. Chas. 
Gray, Geo. W. 
Crave ins: 
Gres. Py. 
Greg, Mrs. 
Grenfell, 
of Kilvey; 
Eo pe BSA: 


Field-Marshal 
QGeR: 


Lord 


G.C.M.G., 
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West Heath, 23, Belle Vue Road, South- 
bourne 

Genesta, West Hill Road 

5, Buchanan Avenue 

4, Gordon Road. 

Hillsborough, 36, Westbourne Park Road 

Monreith, Exeter Park Road 

Winton Lodge, Keswick Road, Boscombe. 


a9 


a> 399 
Lerryn, Chessel Avenue 


33 iM) 
Cranicombe, Branksome Avenue 


98 


fox Paisley Road, W. ‘Southbourne 
Jumpers House, Christchurch 


S 


3, Adeline Road, Boscombe. 
Portmore House, Weybridge, Surrey 
18, Campbell Road, Boscombe 


Haynes, Cliff Drive, Southbourne 
Ossemsley Manor, Christchurch 


99 _ 99 


£5) 


93 a9 OM 


Holme: Cote, Boe Montac: Road, W. 
Southbourne 
25, Wimborne Road 


9) 99 


99 99 


Fairview, 13, Herbert Road 
Rosslyn, Seldown, Poole 

Priory Dene, 33, West. Cliff Road. 
Hatch End, Wilfred Road, Boscombe 


5, Hamilton Road, Boscombe. 

Bathwick Lodge, 8, St. John’s Road, Bos- 
comhe. 

Purewell Cross, Christchurch 


Hope Lodge, Belle Vue Road, Parkstone 


Findon Cottage, Durham 

St. Fillans, Erpingham Road 

Kelvin Lodge, Browning Avenue, 
combe Manor 

Woodville: 26. Melville Road, Winton 

Hlvaston, Beechwood Avenue Boscombe 

Darena, 15, Wellington Road 


Bos- 


Raga Yama, 9, Hengist Road 


Le) 33 
Foresters, Windlesham, Surrey. 


1914 
1914 
L917 
1917 
1yi6 
121 
iC20 
1920 


1914 


1919 
1 d22, 
#¢2 1 


1922 
i910 
1922 
1920 
1921 


1921 
1908 
1921 
1921 
1918 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1922 
1921 
1E14 


1921 
1921 
j921 
2920 
1021 
1917 
1918 


1919 


PALS) 
1921 
1091 
SLY 
1919 
1911 


1918 
1921 
HCPA 


1909 


1919 
1919 
1904 


Greves,-EH. Hyla, M.p., F.B.C.P. 
Greves, Stanley S. Hyla 
Griffiths, Capt. David 
Grindley, Miss HE. 
[iGurulb}o,Rews gel. VPs ear An| 
[Grubb, Miss V., B.sc.] 
(Gunther, Miss] 

Guyatt, Mrs. 


Efaro, (Wi 3S: 


IBLE GIS. ANSE: 1esi0),Siog) tess 
[Hall, Mrs. Percy] 
[Hallowes, G. P. B.], F.B.A.S. 


Hallowes, Mrs. F. S. 
Hamilton, Mrs. 

Hamilton, Miss E. G. 
Hamilton, S. de C. 
(Hanson, A., m.p.s.] deceased 


[Hanson, Mrs. ] 

AHarding, Miss 

Hardwick, S. 

AHardy, J. 

Harkness, Mrs. J. C. 

Harris, Miss K. 

Harrison, Henry 

Hartley, Dr. J. 

Hartley, Mrs. 

Hartley, J. A. 

Hassell, Miss A. C. 

Hatton Reve Cn On 75... B-A- 
(amily a eas. 

*Blected an Honorary Member. 

Hatton, Mrs. M. B. 

Mrs. Havelock 

Hawes, Miss 

(Hawkes, A. V.] 

Haydon, Clement J. 

Haythorne, E. C. C. 


Heathcote, Chas., F.R.I.B.A. 


[Heaton, Guy, m.A.] 

Hellyar, Miss EH. 

Hellyar, Miss M. 

Henderson, Miss A. J. 

Henry, Hugh §. 

Henslow, Revd. Professor Geo., 
ME ALey HHI Seay AEEGaSs 
*Blected an Honorary Member 

Heymann, B. M. 

Heymann, Mrs. 

Hill, S. McCalmont, D.c.L. 


Hill, Rev. Thos. E., M.A. 


{Hill, Miss] deceased 


Hinton, Miss 


14 
Rodney House, 19, Poole Road 


Baleeotar 82, Belllex vane Road, Southbourne 
Riverbank, Brockenhurst 

Surrey Lodge, Balmoral Road, Parkstone 
Garswood, 27, Stirling Road fi 
Redlands, 41, Richmond Woed Road 


H 


Birchwood Cottage, Birchwood ‘Rwoad, 
Parkstone 
Stoke Prior, 25, Poole Road 


' 37, Wellington Road. 


The Sheilings, Bushwood Road, Park- 
stone. 

3, Bodorgan Road. 

Boscombe Place. 

12, Oxford Avenue, W. Southbourne. 

Reston Lodge, 1, Milton Road 

Harrowins, Heatherlea Road, South- 
bourne 


Alma Road Council School 

Sie LooleELiWe 

5, Crichel Road, Winton 

Hawkley, 74, West Cliff Road 

Trescott Grange, Harvey Road. Boscombe 
Eden Lodge, 7, Surrey Road South. 

62, Portchester Road 


b>) 3° 


Avonwood, 20, Owl Road, Boscombe 
Hinton Vicarage, Christchurch 


elon: 26. Mariborouch Road 


The Moorings, 27, Nelson Road 

The Hermitage, Western Lane, Poole 

Ben Veula. 29, West Cliff Road 

Forest Lodge, Burton Road, Branksome 
als 

Charters House, Western Road, Brank- 
some Park 

St. David’s, 51, West Cliff Road 

Cerne Abbas, Belvedere Road 


Samimelyemi:, PR Fox Road, Greenock 

4, St. Anthony’s Road 

Danehurst, 40, Branksome Wood Road 

Grcenenars Alyth Roads Talbot Woods. 

Poly phant House, Adelphi Terrace, Paign- 
ton, Devon. 


Sandelheath, Knyveton Road 
Welcombe, Wilfred Road, Boscombe 


1921 [Hodges, A. N.] M.D., B.C. 
(Camb.), M.R.c.Pp. (Eng.), 
L.B.c.P: (Lond.) 

1921 [Hodges, Mrs.] 

1922 Holden, Rev. E. H., M.a. 

1922 Holdom, Mrs. Edwd. 

1922 [Holford, Henry] 

1910 Holmes, C. F. 


1909 Holmes, Mrs. 
1911 Holmes, Miss S. C. M. 
S72 eelomer. 2. 


1922 Homer, Mrs. 


1922 Homer, Miss L. V. B. 

1922 Homer, Miss L. A. M. 

NGM aeEkomenr dus Vo. C. 

1920 Horne, Miss J. 

1920 Howe, Commander A. W., RB.N. 
1911 Hudson, F. 

1911 Hudson. Mrs. 


{o1Q°fHiutton;, S. K.} M.B., F.R.4.s. 


1905 [bbett, F. W., m.a. 

1920 *Elected an Honorary Member. 

1922 Impey, Miss 

10-1 Jackson, Mrs. Gidlow 

1922 Jackson, Wm., M.A., B.C.L.; 
F.R.G.S. 

1922 Jacobs, Miss L. 

1912" James,-C:°B. 

1912 James, Mrs. 

1920 James, S. 

1920 Jarrett, Percy 


1921 [Jefferies, F. C. B.] 
191 Jeffery, T. J. BP: 
1912 [Jeffery, Miss E. 8S. .M.] 


1920 Jensen, Chas. W. L. 

1022 Johnson, Mrs. E. 

1920 Johnson, J. 

1692 Jones, E. Marsden, F.L.S. 
1922 Jones, Mrs. 

1922 Jones, J. Williamson 
1908 Jones, W. 

1905 Jones, W. 


19TO Way. Al J: 

Gives Kelsall. Reva J. 1E., MA: 
1912 [Keogh, Duncan] 

1612 [Keogh, Mrs.] 
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Boscombe Court, 209, Christchurch Road, 
Boscombe 


9, St. Swithun’s Road 

Cranfield, Mansfield Road, Parkstone 

19, Meyrick Park Crescent 

Brackenwood, 37, Southern Road, West 
Southbourne 

4. Beaufort Road, West Southbourne 

Heatherlands House, Mansfield Road, 

Parkstone 


3) 39 5° 


Carron, 54, Southcote Read 
54, Alumhurst Road 
Belmont, 59, Lowther Road 
Penarol, Parkstone 


Kivalek, Parkstone oad, Poole’ 


I 


Town Hall 


Reethwood, 15, McKinley Road 


J 


64, Portchester Road 
Newleaf, 58, Wellington Road 


34, Grosvenor Gardens, Boscombe 
Trevenen, Howard Road 


39 9 


54, Grand Avenue, W. Southhourne 
Meldon, Ormonde Road 

Monzie Hall, Walpole Road, Boscombe 
Rosemary, Nairn Road, Talbot Woods 
23, Stourcliffe Avenue, W. Southbourne 
46, Frances Road 

Micklehurst, 11, Argyll Road, Boscombe 


Tyndal Lodge, Forest Road, Branksome 
Park 

3, Granville Road, Boscombe 

254, Old Christchurch Road 


K 


Valliscourt, 100, Lowther Road 
Milton Rectory, New Milton, Hants 
The Warren, 13, Richmond Wood Road 


2? Ie) 


1916 
1913 
1919 
1916 
1919 
1919 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1922 


1922 
1920 
1922 


1920 


1921 


1921 
1920 
1922 
1922 


1918 
1919 


1919 
1919 
1919 


1919 
1910 
1822 
tO, 
1917 
1918 


Kersey, H. A. 

Jeqnlivelies @ ale ys 

Kilner, John 

Kilner, Miss E. M. 
Kilner, Miss R. M. 
Kilner, Miss S. 
Kingsford, Miss E. 
Kingsmill, Miss A. M. 
Kingsmill, Miss A. T. 
Kiteat, Miss B. L. 


Kiteat, Miss EH. M. 
Kitching, Mrs. 
Knight, J. W. 


Knowles, Rev. C. Q., M.A. 


Lacey, Howard 
Lancaster, Walter 
Langiey, Miss C. 

La Touche, Miss 

[ia Touche, J. N. DJ 
Ibattex, Mars) A: 
Lattey, W. F. 


jLaughiin, Lt.-Col. C. EH. H.] 


[Laughlin, Mrs.] 
Law, Miss D. M. 


Lawden, F. 

Lawrence, Dr. Sidney C., M.B., 
CH.B., D.P.H. 

Lee, E. Kenworthy 

Leech, Miss M. E. 

Leech, Miss M. M. 

Leigh, Mrs. A. H. 

Leigh, Miss C. C. 

ALeigh, H. 


Lendrum, Miss A. M. 
Lewis, Miss C. F. 
Ley, Dr. Hy. Jas. 
Ley, Mrs. 

Lindsay, Miss L. 


19030* Linton, Rev. E. F., M.A., F.L.S. 


1G22 
1922 
1922 
1916 
1029 


oa 


1922 
1999 


- 1920 


ALittle, Wm. Hdwd., B.Sc. 
Littleboy, Miss E. 8S. 
Logan Le i: 

Logan, Mrs. 

Logan, Miss G. M. 
Logan, Miss S. M. 
Longstaff, Mrs. T. G. 
Alove; Wime J. EH: 
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13, Ascham Road 
Rawdon, 9, Marlborough Road 
St. Mary’s, Chessel Avenue 


Dy 3 3) 


T ynton, 54, Westby Road, Boscombe 
2, Campbell Road, Boscombe 


Dorchester School, Bournemouth Road, 
Parkstone 

Fernworthy, Brunstead Road 

The Yews, 2, Leigham Vale Road, W. 
Southbourne . 

Stepaside, 4, Percy Road, Boscombe. 


L 


50, Wellington Road 

66, Herberton Road, W. Southbourne. 

Clanchattan, Dunbar Road 

Oakfield, Danecourt Road, Parkstone 

Stokesay, St. Alban’s Crescent 

33, Portchester Road 

Linden House, 21, Hawkwood Road, Bes- 
combe 


Dorstan, Wentworth Avenue, W. South- 
bourne 


Bridge End, 3, Parsonage Road 
83. Christchurch Road, Boscombe 
106, Richmond Park Road 


Rosebank, 39, Lansdowne Road 


Castle Bar, 32, Crabton Close Road, Bos- 
combe. 


24, Talbot Avenue 

Heather Dene, Penn Hill Avenue, Park- 
stone 

80, Victoria Road 

San Remo, 13, Carysfort Road 

Ashdean, 17, Florence Road, Boscombe 

62, Herberton Road, W. Southbourne 


Seathwaite, Sandringham Road, 

stone 
Bealings, Relle Vue Road, Southbourne 
Marchwood, 4, Granville Road, Boscombe 
2. Bodorgan Manor, 12 Bodorgan Road 
10, Argyll Road, Boscombe 


93 95 


Park 


Picket Hill, Ringwood 
St. Clement’s School House 


1909 [Lucas, A.] 

1919 [Luckham, J. Bennett, m.a.] 
1903 oLupton, Miss 

1909 Lyon, Claude 


1909 Lyon, Mrs. 


1911 [Macalister, R.] M.INST.C.E. 

1908 aMackay, Miss 

1911 McBean, Miss J. 

1909 McBean, Miss S. 

1922 McGowan, Rev. F. 

1918 McLaughlin, Fredk. Jas. 

1920 McNulty, Rev. Thos. J., M.a. 

1920 [Mahomed, A. G. S.] M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A. 

1990 Male, H. C., m.pD., M.R.C.S. 

1922 Mangin, Saml. Hy. 

i310 [Mann, W. P.] B.A. 

105° Mankwick,. Cel. HK. i., ¢:s., 
C.B.E., F.R.A.S. 

1922 Marsh-Edwards, Bede R. 

1917 Marston, Miss G. 

1913 Martin, Miss F. G. 

OMe Martland-::, L:R.C.P... M/R.C.S. 

1921 Maslen, W. A. 


1921 Massingberd, A. K. 
1921 Massingberd, Miss A. A. 
1914 Mate, Sidney J. 

$921 Mate, Mrs. 

1918 Matthews, Mrs. J. P. 
1919 Matthews, Miss A. 

1921 Mattocks, Mrs. E. C. 
1922" Mattocks, Lf. Eb. Lf. 

1922 Maturin, Rev. M. Persse, M.A. 
1018 [Mettam, Mrs, Wilford] 
1920 Miller, Miss E. 

1921 |Miller, H.] 

1911 [Miller, Mrs. Wm.] 

1920 Milne, Miss F. L. 

19S Wioore..K.) W:. 


1922 Moore, Major. Thos. C., 1I.M.Ss. 

1919 Moorhead, Mrs. 

1908+*Morris, Sir Daniel, K.c.M.e., 
TEMA DiSCe, -DiC:li., LL-Da, 
B.S: 

1911 Morris, Lady 

ote Norse. | Chas. iG. -H:; M.Al, 
-M.R.C.S. 

1929 Morse, Mrs. A. Y. 

1922 Morse, F. A: 

1908 Moss, Miss 

1919 [Mutch, R. 8.] mp. 

i9ly [Mutch, Mrs.] 


1919 Nankivell, B. W., M.R.c.s., 
(Eng.), u.R.c.P. (Lond.). 
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Croftmoor, 23, Dean Purk Road 

Cranemoor, Highcliffe, Hants 

Bolingbroke, Knole Road 

Shalimar, Wilderton Road, Branksome 
Park 


3° 


M 

Somerled, 29, Meyrick Park Crescent 

492, Holdenhurst Road 

Inglenook, 29, Parkwood Road 

St. Michael’s, Buxton 

Brent Tor, 17, West Cliff Road 

5, Pinecliffe Avenue, W. Southbourne 
St. Alban’s, 4, Heathcote Road, Boscombe 
Astolat, 1, Poole Road 


35, Irving Road, W. Southbourne 
Burton, Christchurch 

Bonds, Garstang, Lancs 

The Knowle, West Moors, Dorset 


Church House, Ringwood 

Bourne Hall Hotel 

32. Scuthbourne Road 

Standish House, 3, Fitzharris Avenue 

Chalgrove, 20, Grand Avenue, W. South- 
bourne 

14, Crescent Road 


33. 34 
10, Landseer. Road 


11, St. Katharine’s Road, Southbourne 

lay 3 ie 

Meyrick Cliffs Hotel, Beacon Road 

West Parley, Dorset 

12, Crabton Close Road, Boscombe 

Fircroft, 4, Owl’s Road, Boscombe 

Montagu House, Spa Road, Boscombe 

Meldon, Ormonde Road, Branksome Park 

33, Windsor Road, Boscombe 

ocrsa Lodge, Hengistbury Road, South- 
bourne 

Verwood, Dorset 

Brightlands, 34, Crabton Close Road 

14, Crabton Close Road 


Sherborne: Chessel Avenue 


39 39 


The Grange, 52, Westby Road 
Hillsborough, Stromboli Hill Parkstone 


9 9 29 ce) 


N 


Woodstock, 2, West Cliff Road 


1922 
1921 
1921 
1903 


1910 
1918 
1912 
1921 
1922 
1921 


1914 
1914 


1920 
1922 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1910 


1903 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1922 
1922 
1922 


1903 
1904 
1922 
1919 


1919 


1920 
i920 
1320 


#224 
2920 
hatera) 
Lis Fara) 


1915 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1912 
1921 
1911 
“921 
1921 


Nanson, Mrs, C. 
[Nash, K. Hardiman] 
[Nash, Mrs.] 
oNeale, J., 8.A. 


Neale, Mrs. 
Neale; Miss J, 
Neave, Miss 
Neve, Miss G. 
Newcourt, C. W. 
Ninnes, Geo. I. 


Norton, John J., J.P. 
Norton, Mrs. 


Oaten, Mrs. 

Odell, Miss E. E., B.sc 

[Odlum, W. E.] deceased 

Odlum, Mrs. 

Odlum, Miss D. M., B.a. 

Oke, AZ OW; .B.A., \LieM., F:G-S,- 
F.S.A- 

oOrd, W. JLo ueic.s, —(Eng:), 
aroun | (borers) ieee 

Osborne, John H. 

Osborne, Mrs. 

Oskorne, Eric A. 

Ottaway, W. E. 

Ousby-Trew, Rev. C., M.A. 

Ousby-Trew, Mrs. 

Ousby-T'rew, Miss 


oPainter, Hubert, 8.Sc., F.C.¢. 
Painter, Mrs. 

Palmer, Miss L. M. 

Parker, Jas. A. D. 


Parker, Miss M. 


[Parsons, W.] 
[Parsons, Mrs.] 
Payte, Miss E. 


TPeacock, Mrs. R. L.] 

~ Pears, Miss K. A. 

Peek, Bertrand M., M.4., ¥.B.4.8. 
Penrose, F. G., M.D., F.B.U.P., 

F.Z.S.5 M.B.0.U. 

Penrose, Mrs. 

Penrose, Miss F. 

Penrose, Miss M. 

Pestell, Miss 

Phelps, Rev. Hy. H. 

Phillips, Mrs. 

Phillips, Rev. C. A. 

Phillips, Miss C. EH. 
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2, Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne 
26, Poole Hill 


Clonenagh, 7, Montagu Road, W. South- 
bourne 


2? 


Lingdale, 73, Lansdowne Road 

Coolavin, 18, Hawkwood Road 

Melford Hall, St. Peter’s Road 

St. Ives, Watcombe Road, West South- 
bourne 


Ashton Court, Branksome Park 


2) 2? 


O 


19, Sunnyhill Road, W. Southbourne 
Sandecotes School, Parkstone 
savoy Hotel, Bournemouth 


22, Denmark Villas, Hove, Brighton 
Bramber, 18, Littledown Road 


Woodside, Kinson 


39> 3° 


20, Glen Road Boscombe 
Overthorpe, 19, Florence Road, Boscombe 


35 99 2? 


P 


29, Talbot Road, Winton 


16, Southwood Avenue, W. Southbourne 

Brackenhill, Buccleuch Road, Branksome 
Park 

the Cliff, 13, Southwood Avenue, W. 
Southbourne 

Peebles, 26, Talbot Avenue 


3) 39 
Tower House, Commercial Road, Parke 
stone ~ 
Reethwood, 13, McKinley Road 
Geathland, Tower Road, Branksome Park 
Govse Cliff School, 8, Boscombe Spa Roaa 
Weodboury, East Cliff 


ss 33 
u9 23 


99 99 
Engelberg, 92, Surrey Road - 
9, Sandecotes Road, Parkstone 
43, Alumhurst Road 
Walton House, Richmond Hill 


+9 33 22 


; 
; 


1912 Philpott, Mrs. 
LOAOeeilkineton, Mrs. Ix. C.S: 
1920 Pilkington, Miss Kk. D. 
1920 Pilkington, Miss L. D. 
1919 Pirie, Miss P. 

1914 Pollock, Mrs. 

17 Pontifex, R.: -D: 

HAL Romtitex, GK. D. 

1920 Pontifex, Mrs. Dalton 


QZ Petter, EH. 
{y0¥9 [APovah, Edwin] Z 
1912 [Price, Miss A. N.] 


1921 Pugh, Miss E. 

LOH eulimniam® A. 

1918 Punch, Cyril 

18203 eurehas. LJ 

1Q7i= “Rurchas: Mis. 

1971 Purchas, Miss D. 

1921 Purchas, Miss P. 

nS27)  @uicks— Richd:, r-s.c. (Scot.); 
M.dS: 

1922 Radclifie, Rev. Arthur 

1922 Radcliffe, Mrs. 

1922 Radclifie, Miss S. 


1915 aRainer, A. J. 

1920 Ramsbotham, Miss M. 

1912 Rankin, W. Munn, 
(Leeds), b.se. (Lond.) 

1920 *Elected an Honorary Member 

1916 Rankin, Mrs. Munn 

1917 Ranshaw, Miss E. M. 

1204 (Ransome, 2A.  M-.A., - M.D; 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S.] deceased 


1918 [*Elected an Honorary Member] 


1918 Ratclitie, Mrs. 
1914 Rayner, Miss A. M. 
1919 Rayner, Miss F. 


1205 Skayner, J. . F., 


NIB vier Na! 


F.R.H.S., 


1622 Rebbeck, Sub.-Lt. L. E. 

1922 Rebbeck, Major Thos. Victor 
1619 Reeves, E. J. 

1922 Rentoul, Miss E. 

1920 Restall, W. T. 


1920 fRestall, Mrs.] 

1919 Richards, Miss 
(Lond.) 

1922 Richerdson, Ernest 


eae 


M.SC. 


E. E. B.Sce., 


19 


58, Barkstone Gardens, S. 
SEW Ol. 
The Steyne, 9, Manor Road 


iM 3) 


Fairleigh, Warren Edge Road,Southbourne 
159, Haviland Road, Boscombe 
Dalton House, 68, Christchurch Road 


9:9, 99 


19, Studland Road 

55, Castlemain Avenue 

Shelford Lodge, 96, Southbourne Road 

Grey Cottage, 14, Milton Road 

Wonersh, Hathaway Road, Southbourne 

60,- Wellington Road 

Morningside, 44, Southern Road, W. 
Southbourne 


Kensington, 


39 3) 99 


+9 20 23. 


Russell-Cotes Museum 


R 


Thelbridge, Keswick Road, Boscombe 


39 32 2) 


6. King’s Park Road 
Beaulieu, 46, Westby Road, Boscombe 
Municipal College, Burnley, Lancs. 


2) 


Stoneleigh, Heron Court Road 
9. Warren Road 
43, Portchester Road 


Brooklands, 52, Branksome Wood Road 
The Homestead, 9, St. John’s Road, Bos- 
combe 


29 


Swaythling, Southampton 


Stafford Lodge, 26, Dean Park Road 

Chota Koti, 7, Stoke Wood Road 

Hillside, King’s Avenue, Parkstone 

Brightlands, 34, Crabton Close Road, 
Boscombe 

26, Seaward Avenue, W. Southbourne 


West Clift Mowers 12, Priory Road ‘ 


Wontfitchet, Leigham Vale Road, W. 


Southbourne 


1922 
1922 


1920 
1916 


1918 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1910 
1921 
1920 
1905 
1914 
1914 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
The ELE 
1916 
1921 
1913 
1912 
1910 
1920 
1916 


1912 
1S 


1919 
1922 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1908 
1914 
1914 
1922 
1922 
1921 


1919 
1904 
1905 
1916 
1918 
1914 
1919 
1919 
1992 
1903 
1907 


Riding, Miss M. 

Risdon, Wm. Elliott, m.p., 
M.B.C.S., L.B-C.P. 

Roake, Miss 

Roberts, Hy. Astley, B.A. 
(Lond.) 

Roberts, Mrs. 

[Roberts, P. E.] 3.P., deceased 

Roberts, Mrs. 

Roberts, Miss 

[Robertson, Mrs.] 

Robins, Miss E. 

Rogers, Miss C. M. 

Rogers-Barns, Miss 

Rooke, Miss S. G. 

*Roper, Miss Ida M., F.L.s. 

Rosling, Alfred W. 

Rosling, Mrs. 

Rosling, Miss D. M. 

Rosling, Miss M. G. 

Ines, lier, ANG Ss. 

Rothwell, Mrs. 

[Russell, A. 8.] 

Russell-Cotes, H. V. M. 

Rutherfurd. R. C. 

[Rutter, G. H.] ms. 

[Rutter, Mrs.] 

Ryley, S. Clement, J.P. 


[Saunders, Miss L. M.] 
Saunders, Mrs. 


Savage, J. W. 

Sayery, .WinH., J-P:.. C:C: 

Scarlett, Miss A. 

Scarlett, Miss K. 

Scarlett, Miss M 

AScattergood, J. 

Scholes, Denton 

Scholes, Mrs. 

Scholes, Raymond Denton 

Scholes, Miss V. O. M. Denton 

Schott vingss ae iC Me Rene 
F.B.G.S. 

Scot, G. aa. Cam: 

Scotty Je) le. viaheeMete MeCom, 

Scott, W. H., m.a. 

ASeeviour, G. €.; A.C.P., F-R.H.S: 

[Sells, Leonard P.] 

Sharp, Chas. 

Sharp, Miss EH. 

Sharp, Miss F. 

Shelton, Mrs. G. P. 

G oSherringe. R. V., F.L.S. 

Sherring, Miss O. L 
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Glengarry, 46, Drummond Road 
Merivale, St. Alban’s Avenue 


St. Helen’s, 9, Undercliff, Boscombe 
Shalvah, Wilfred Road, Boscombe Manor 


Northover, Dunbar Road, Talbot Woods 


99 99 ty) 9 3s 


3? 39 9° 
Struan, 66, Middle Road 
11, Richmond Wood Road 
4, Hengist Road 
Vergers Mead, Corfe Castle 
Norbury, 53, Paisley Road 
4, Woodfield Road, Redland, Bristol 
85, Wimborne Road 


93 33 


>i) 


99 35 


Lennox, 16, Foxholes Road, Southbourne 
Mellstock, Montague Road 

Woodyates, 43, Wimborne Road 

8, Meyrick Park Crescent 

Bourne Hall Hotel 

Roxbury House, 22, Poole Road 


The Square, Wimborne 


S 


Pine Cottage, Chester Road, Branksome 
Pana 

c/o Dr. Ley, 62, Herberton Road, West 
Southbourne 

12, Pineclifie Avenue, W. Southbourne 

6, Owl’s Road, Boscombe 

Fermoy, 4, St. Alban’s Avenue 
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Alans Road Commi School 
The Holme, 16, Cambridge Road 


bi) 35 


59 = 35 


The White Cottage, 1, Southern Road, W. 
Southbourne 

Glencoy, 80, Surrey Road 

Kirkby, 22. Linwood Rd., Charminster Pk. 

Hendall, 15. Herbert Road 

St. Peter’s School House 

Pearl Haven, Canford Cliffs 

Langdon, Parkstone 


59 53 


Fern Gombe, {t, St Stephen’s Road 
Hallatrow, near Bristol 


3. - 29 


| 


1916 Simpson, Rev. E. J. Douglas, 
M.A. 

1920 Simpson, Norman Douglas, 
Bea RGR N.S.) - ELS! 

1921 aSmalley;,; Miss C. I. 

1918 Smith, Horace, M.A., M.D.» 
Cantab. 

1918 Smith, Miss M. A. 

1918 Smith, T. Templeton, B.sc, 

1918 Smith, Mrs. 

1914 Smyth, W. Johnson, m™.p. 
(Kdin.) 

1922 Smyth, Mrs. 

1922 Smyth, Miss M. 

1914 Smythe, J. H. Ralph, g.p. 

1915 Smythe, Mrs. 

1920 Smythe, Miss D. 

1916 Smythe, Miss K. M. 

1919 Snell, Dr. Sidney Herbert 

1919 Snell, Mrs. 

1919 Snell, Wm. Edwd. 

1912 Solly, Rev. Hy. Shaen, m.a. 

1922 Solly, R. Harrington 

1921 Sowton, Miss E. M. 

1922 Speakman, M. M. 

1922 Speakman, Mrs. E. 

1917 [Spencer, F. M.] 

1909 Spencer, J. F. 

1917 aSpry, Miss A. G., LL.a. 

HOA ota. J: L.e.P. 

1920 Stay, Edwin 

1921 [Steeple, H. H.] 

1921 [Steeple, Miss R. H.] 

1921 Stevens, Chas. S. 

1916 Stiff, Sydney Jas., B.se. 

1916 Stiff, Mrs. F. L. 

1916 Stiff, Miss M. J. 

1921 Stigant, Miss HE. 

1922 Stone, Mrs. 

1922 Stone, Miss H. E. 

1921 [Stonedale, Miss’ H. M.] 

1921 [Stonedale, Miss F. M.] 

1920 Stoney, Miss F. A.,  0.B.E. 
M.D., B.S. 

1918 Story, F. N. 

1918 Story, Mrs. 

1918 *Sumner, Heywood, F.s.A. 

1911 Swain, H. E. 

1¢22 *Elected an Honorary Member 

1906 Swallow, E. 

1921 Swithenbank, Commander H., 
pst. bR.S.E., .F.R.G.S: 

1915 Sykes, Mrs. 

1913 Sykes, Miss 

1922 aSymes, H., M.A. 


1918 Tanner. Mrs. Edwd. 
1911 Tatchell, Leonard, F.z.s. 
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Maesbury, 3, Cavendish Road 


33 39 


Cairngorm, 127, Lowther Road 
Sunnyhurst, 7, Dean Park Road 


Woodside, St. Alban’s Crescent 
Pine Glen, 7, Spencer Road 


39 33 
Pirbright, West Cliff Gardens 


Willstead, 22, Cavendish Road 
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Ee) a9 


Parevoll Hull Christchurch 
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5, Denewood Road 
Kingscote, 6, Berkeley Road 
57, Southbourne Road, W. Southbourne 
Pine Grange, 24, Bath Road 


3° 


22 St. Winifred’s Road 
Glenthorne, 73, Richmond Park Road 
12, Sunnyhill Road, W. Southbourne 
Merly Tower, 15, Knole Road 
Wimbledon Hall, Derby Road 

2, Portchester Road 


Goadwite: Howard Road 
Norden House, Corfe Castle 


” 95 


ele Gerald Road 
Fordwich, Brunstead Road 


St. Fillan’s, Erpingham Road 
Ardvoulan, 29, Poole Road 

Storyland, Church Road, Southbourne 
Cuctoo Hill, South Gorley. Fordingbridge, 


Sorrento, Studland Road 


Westridge, Sandbanks, Parkstone 
Crag Head, Manor Road 


Oak Lodge, 9, Talbot Avenue 
29, Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne 


ab 


19, Alumhurst Road 
Swanage, Dorset 


1915 “Taylor, F. B:, BA. Camb: 

1916 Taylor, Mrs. 

1916 Taylor, Miss M. A. 

1916 Taylor, Miss M. W. 

1922 Taylor, Mrs. R. 

1920 [Taylor, W. W.] m.a. Camb., 


m.A. Oxon., deceased 
1921 [Testar, H. R.] 
1921 aThackeray, Miss E. E. 
1919 [Thomas, Miss L. Y.] 
1922 Thomas, Hanbury 
1922 Thomas, Mrs. 
1918 Thomson, Alfred S. 
1922 Thomson, A. W. Ferguson 
1911 Thomson, Mrs. Roberts 
1919 Thoroton, Rev. E. W. 
1919 [Thorpe, Hy. C.] B.SC., A.M.I.C.5. 
1919 [Thorpe, Mrs.] 
1922 Thurnam, Wm. Rowland, M.D., 


B.S. 
Tickell, Miss S. M. 


Mekell, BR. Hos Cie: 
Tickell, Mrs. 

Tolson, Miss A. 

Tolson, Miss L. R. 

1921 Tolson, Miss M. 

1911 Towsey, Miss E. L. 

1921 [Townsend, F. E.] A.M.1.c.8. 
1920 Townesend, Mrs. G. B. 
1922 Trask, Mrs. S. 

1920 aTroath, W. 

1911 Turner, J. E. 

1914 Twemlow, Miss E. E. 
1920 [Tyndale-Biscoe, Lt.-Col. A. S.] 


1911 


1921 
1921 


19235) Ure, Mrs. Alon: 
1912 [Usherwood, Rev. Canon T. E.] 


M.A. 
1920 [Usherwood, Mrs.] 


1913 Veale, Miss A. G. 

1910 [Veale, Miss M. C.] 

1y12 [Veale, Miss B.] 

1917 [Veale, Miss C. M.] 

1910 [Veale, Miss L. H.] 

1908 Vernon, Lieut.-Col., A, 
i.B-C.P.. FeR.C:S: 

1918 [Vernon, Mrs.] 

1918 [Vernon, Miss] 

1918 Vickers, Herbert U. 

1921 Vickers, Mrs. 

1918 aVorse, John 


H., 
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Thurgarton, 55, Grand Avenue 


2? 35 
3? 3? 


OO; Domvelbectiest Road 
19, Shaftesbury Road 


a3 


Inglenook, Parkside Road, Parkstone 
4, Pine Tree Glen 

Cartref, Parkstone Road, Poole 
Glenlyon, 13, Dean Park Road 


Saree rie! East Agena. Talbot Woods 
Dunoon, Southbourne Overcliffe 
Monkchester, 17, Manor Road 


’ Hill Heuse, Spencer Road, Canford Cliffs 


Cullisse, Dane Court Road, Parkstone 
St. Maur Lodge, Richmond Hill 
W. 


Pinewood, 56, Stourcliffe Avenue, 


Southbourne 


Brandwood, Commercial Road, Parkstone 


3) 92 9 


14, Stoke Wood Road 
35, Hamilton Road, Boscombe 
31, Hamilton Road, Boscombe 
42, Hawkwood Road, Boscombe 
Langley, 55, Chatsworth Road 
Bramley, 94, Surrey Road 
Devan Lodge. 83. Alumhurst Road 
Corfe Lodge, Broadstone 


+3 


U0 


19, Talbot Avenue, Bournemouth 
Bagdale, Woodside Road, Parkstone 


52 39 3s 


V 


Cleveland, Charminster Avenue 


itexiran, Us iachiamd) Wood ect 


33 x” 39 93 
os 9 cy) 3) 
1, Carnarvon Crescent, Boscombe 
Drayton, Queen’s Park Gardens 


32, Lowther Road 

82, Christchurch Roaa 

School House. Hinton Admiral, 
ehurch 


Christ- 


1903 Go*+Waddington, H. J. 

1918 *Hlected an Honorary Member 
1922 Wainwright, W. F. 

1916 Walby, A. E. 

1921 Wales, Miss 


1921 Wales, Miss N. 
1918 Walker, Robt. S. 


1918 [Walker, Mrs.] 

1918 [Walker, C. B. Osborn] 
1918 [Walker, Miss G. M.] 
1921 Walker, Miss Royston 
1913 Wallace, Wm. G. 


1920 Wallace, Mrs. 

1912 Walter, Mrs. G. P. 
1921 [Walters, A.] 

1920 Wanstall, Wm. S. 
1920 Wanstall, Mrs. 
1921 [Warner, Miss] 


1909 Warr, Miss A. 
t905— Waters, A; W., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
1906 Waters, Mrs. 
1918 Webb, Mrs. Nasmyth 
1914 Webber, A. E. 
1921 Webber, Miss K. S. 
1909 Webster, Rev. T. S. 
1917 Webster, Mrs. 
1921 Webster, Rev. Wm. Hy. 
1921 Webster, Mrs. 
+920 Wells, Rev. Edwd., m.a. 
1906 [Wells, H. B.] 
1922 Wells, Mrs. M. 
| 1915 Wetherell, Miss M. 
, 1920 Wetherell, Miss S. 
1918 Whitaker, S. 
MOA aite. 2 Lt.-Col. dt. -C.5° -MaA., 
| D.P.H., C.M.G. 
| 1920 White, J. R., m.a. 
| 1920 White, Mrs. 
11921 White, Mrs. F. Sinclair 
1911 Whiting, Albert 


1920 [Whiting, Mrs.] 
1922 Whittaker, H. 


1922 Whitting, A. 
1920 Whittle, Mrs. E. 


11916 Whyte, A.: C. 
(1916 Whyte, Mrs. 

1916 Whyte, Miss M. C. 
11916 Whyte, Miss M. N. 
! 1922 Wilkin, Mrs. 

11913. Willes, W. A. 

11920 Willes, Mrs, 
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Moreton, 107, Lowther Read 


Shortwood, 41, Stirling Road 

Netherton, 2, Dean Park Road 

The Nook, 4, Ormonde Road, Branksome 
Park 


9? 23 99 3) 
Ellesborough, Ormonde Road, Branksome 
Park 


33 33 33 tI) 


33 33 33 39 


33 39 23 39 
17, Portman Crescent, W. Southbourne 
Doveshill Cottage, Ensbury Mount, 
Bournemouth 
Rusholme, 10, St. Anthony’s Road 
70, Fitzharris Avenue 
Del Monte, 6, Roslin Road 


The Homestead, Queen’s Park South 
Drive 

Cottesmore, Pokesdown Hill 

Alderley, 2, McKinley Road 


Bibury, Wilderton Road, Branksome Park 
28, Tower Road, Boscomhe 

St. Margaret’s Hall, West Cliff Gardens 
Devonia, 4, Chatsworth Road 


Nairobi ‘House, St. Clement’s Road 


Glen Roy, 22, Studland Road 
Stalham, 16, Studland Road 

94, Christchurch Road 

Triana, 21, Harvey Road, Boscombe 
22, Somerset Road, Boscombe 
Chewton Farm, Highcliffe 


Whitecot, 15, Linwood Road 


27, West Cliff Road 
Rozel, 7, Pinecliffe Avenue, West South- 


’ 


bourne 


Wheaton Lodge, 16, Branksome Wood 
Road ) 
83, Poole Road 
Doveshill Farm, Ensbury Mount, Bourne- 
mouth 
Byberry, 5, Roslin Road 


39 


St. ales Gendecotes Road, Parkstone 
Elmwood, Cranborne Road 


2° 9° 


1915 [Williams, Dr. C. E. Campbell] 
deceased 
1919 Williams, John 
Miss Wing 
1917 Winefield, T. R. 
1921 Wood, Mrs. Brindley 
1914 Wood, W. H. 
1920 Woodhouse, Rev. A. P. 
1905 Woodhouse, W. J., A.C.P. 
1918 Woodhouse, Mrs. 
1914 aWoodhouse, Wim 
1909 [Woollacott, J. C.] 


1921 Wyllie, Mrs. C. R. 


1918 [Young. A. A.] 
1918 [Young, Mrs.] 
1917 aYoung, Miss A. 
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Branksome Chine House, Beach Road 
Branksome Park 
Brynmill, 68, Southcote Road 


12, Suffolk Road 

Cimella, 32, Alum Chine Road 

Arosa, Tower Road, Branksome Park 
Deanhurst, 5, Littledown Road 

35, Chatsworth Road, Malmesbury Park 


Attleborouch, 34, Wimborne Road 
Solent View, 141, Belle Vue Road, South- 


bourne 
Woodbury, East Avenue, Talbot Woods 


wd 


Ortegal, 1, Argyll Road, Boscombe 


6, Salisbury Road, Boscombe 
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| RULES: OF THE 
Gournemouth Aatural Science Society. 
Amended [3th May, 1922. 


1.—The title of the Society shall be THE BOURNEMOUTH Title 
NATURAL SCIENCE SOCIETY. 
2.—The objects of the Society shall be: Objects © 
(a) The promotion of the study of Science in all its branches, by 
means of Lectures, Field Meetings, the Reading and Discussion of 
Papers, the formation of Sections of its members devoted to any 
particular branch of the Society’s work, and in any way that the 
Council of the Society shall deem advisable. 
(b) The making of reports on any animal, plant, or object of 
interest, and the carrying out of the recommendations contained in 
such reports. 
3.—The Society shall consist of Ordinary, Life, Honorary and Members 
Associate Members. 
4.—Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual  Subscrip- ordinary 
tion of One ‘Pound, due on the first day of October Members 
in each “Year. The: vinelusive Annual  Subseription ’: for! 
Adult Members of the same family, not exceeding fcur and 
residing in’ the same ~house, shall be Two Pounds, each 
Member being elected in the usual manner and each receiving a 
ecard of membership. Persons living outside a radius of six miles 
from the Square at Bournemouth may be elected Country Members, 
and pay one half the above rates of subscription. 
5.—The Subscription for Life Members shall be Ten Pounds. Life 
Any Ordinary Member who shall have commuted his Subscription, as Members 
provided for in this Rule, shall become a Life Member, but shall not 
by reason thereof have any rights differing from those of an Ordinary 
Member: 
{| Rules 5a and 5b referred to in the Trust Deed are Rules 19 
and 20. 
6.—Any person distinguished in Science or who has rendered Honorary 
any special service to the Society, may be elected an Honorary Mem. Members 
ber. Honorary Members shall be proposed and elected in the same 
way as Ordinary Members. 
7.—vYersons may be admitted Associate Members by the Council on Associate 
account of their scientific attainments or because they are likely to Members 
prove useful working Members of the Society. This privilege will 
usually be granted to School Teachers. 
The annual subscription for Associate Members shall be 
seven shillings and sixpence. They shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of Membership except that they shall have no power 
of voting on the afiairs of the Society or of holding office. 
~ §.—The Ordinary, Life; and Associate Members of the Society Proposal 
shall be proposed by a Member to whom they are known personally a eS 
_ or to whom they have presented adequate credentials, and seconded Nesters 
‘by another Member, and the proposal, in the form following these . 
Rules, shall be sent to the Honorary Secretary. The name of anyisuch 
proposed new Member shall be posted on the Notice Board of the 
Society for a period of not less than seven days, after which such 
name shall be voted upon at the next ensuing Council Meeting, and 
if two-thirds of the Council present and voting shall vote for the 
‘proposed New Member, such Candidate shall become a Member upon 
payment of the Annual Subscription and shall receive a Card of 
Membership which is not transferable. Any Member joining during 
August or September shall receive a Card of Membership to Septem- 
ber 30th of the following year without further payment. 


Unpaid 
Subscrip- 
tions 


Resigna- 
tions 


Executive 
Officers. 


The 
President 


Vice- 
Presidents 


Chairman 
of General 
Meetings 


Honorarv 
Secretary 


Honorarv 
Treasurer 


Council 
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9.—Any Members whose subscriptions are unpaid at the end of 
th: financial year (September 30th), after notice in writing to that 
elfect has been given to them by the Honorary Treasurer, shall be 
reported to the Council, which shall have the power of removing their 
names from the list of members. | 

10.—Resignations must be in writing and addressed to the 
Honorary Secretary. Members are liable for all subscriptions which 
may have fallen due prior to the date of resignation. 

11.—The Executive Officers of the Society shall be the Chairman 
of Council, the Deputy Chairman of Council, Honorary Treasurer, 
and Honorary Secretary. 

12.—The President shall be elected annually and need not 
necessarily be selected from Members of the Society. He shall 
be invited to deliver an Address at as early a date in the Winter 
Session as can be arranged. 

13.—Any Member of the Society who, in the opinion of the 
Council, has rendered distinguished service to Science or to the 
Society, shall be eligible for election as a Vice-President at the 
Annual Meeting and, if elected, shall retain office as long as he 
remains a Member of the Society. 

14.—The President or a Vice-President shall take the Chair at 
all General Meetings other than the Annual and Special Meetings. 
At these the Chairman of Council or Deputy Chairman shall 
preside. 

15.—The Honorary Secretary shall perform all the usual secre- 
tatial work, shall keep minutes of all Council Meetings, and of the 
Annual and Special Meetings, and make a synopsis of all other 
General Meetings. He shall cause the agenda of the Annual and 
Special Meetings to be sent to every Member seven days at least 
before each such Meeting. He shall make all preparations for 
General Meetings and General Excursions, in respect of which he 
shall collect from each Member his share of the expenses, and there- 
from defray all costs of the Meetings or Excursions. Any surplus 
of such collections shall go to the General Fund, and any deficit be 
defraved out of that Fund. He shall keep an account of all out-of- 
pocket expenses. He shall give notice of their election to all new 
members, and register the Sections, if any, to which they ask to 
belong. He shall furnish copies of the Annual Reports published 
guring their membership, to all Members who have paid their 
subscriptions, to Honorary Members, and to such Scientific Societies 
as the Council may from time to time appoint to receive them. 

16.—The Honorary Treasurer shall have the custody of the 
General Funds of the Society. He shall receive and acknowledge all 
Subscriptions, and shall issue tickets of Membership to all persons 
wh» are duly elected and have paid their Subscriptions. He shall 
bring before the Council any accounts that are due for payment. 
He shall prepare a financial Statement at the end of each Financial 
Year to be presented to the Council at the Meeting next preceding 
the Annual Meeting. After presentation of the Financial Statement 
to the Council, he shall submit it to the Auditors and lastly to the 
Annual Meeting of the Society. 

17.—There shall be a Council of the Society consisting of the 
Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President, the Honorary 
Treasurer, the Honorary Secretary, the Honorary Librarian, the 
Honorary Editor, the Honorary Curator, the Chairmen of Sections, 
not more than ten Members elected by the Society and not more 
than two co-opted Members. 

18 (a)—The Council shall have the general management of the 
Scciety and the control of its funds. At all Meetings of fhe Council, 
five shall form a quorum. The Council shall elect its own Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman for the Year, shall have power to fill up 
vacancies in its number, and to co-opt not more than two additional 
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members. The Council shall have power to appoint Committees to 
dea! with any business that may be delegated to them. 

(b) The Chairman, or in his absence the Deputy Chairman, shall 
have an original and a casting vote at all Meetings of the Council. 

(c) The Council shall arrange all Lectures, Papers, Demonstra- 
tions and Exhibitions of Specimens, etc., for the General Meetings 
and Excursions of the Society, and shall approve of all arrangements 
for Sectional Meetings and Excursions before they are included in 
the monthly programme. 

(d) If any elected or co-opted member of the Council shall fail 
to attend four consecutive Meetings of the Council, his seat shall 
become vacant unless the Council shall decide otherwise. 

19.—The property of the Society shall be vested in Trustees who Trustees 
shall be elected by the Council. The number of Trustees shall be not 
more than nine or less than three, and they shall respectively hold 
office until death or resignation, unless removed from office by a resolu- 
tion of the Council. The Trustees shall from time to time deal with 
the property of the Society as directed by resolution of the Council (of 
which an entry in the minute book shall be conclusive evidence), and 
they shall be indemnified against all liability whatsoever out of the 
property for the time being of the Society. 

{ This Rule is referred to in the Trust Deed as Rule 5a. 

20.—If at any time the Society in general meeting shall pass a Borrowing 
resolution authorising the Council to borrow money, the Council shall Powe? 
thereupon be empowered to borrow for the purposes of the Society such 
amount of money, either at one time or from time to time, and at such 
rate of interest, and in such form and manner, and upon such security 
as shall be specified in such resolution, and thereupon the Trustees 
shall make all such dispositions of the property of the Society or any 
part thereof, and enter into such agreements or arrangements in rela- 
tion thereto, as the Council may by resolution direct for giving security 
for such loan or loans and interest thereon at the agreed rate. All 
members of the Society, whether voting on such resolution or not, and 
all persons becoming members of the Society after the passing of such 
resolution shall be deemed to have assented to the same as if they 
had voted in favour of such resolution. 

| This Rule is referred to in the Trust Deed as Rule 5b. 

21 (a).—A Member may introduce friends who accompany him Visitors 
to all parts of the Society’s premises except those which are let or 
in use for a Lecture or Meeting. The Member must enter the names 
and addresses of such Visitors in the Visitors’ Book and sign the 
entry. Strangers cannot be admitted on presenting a Member’s 
card or letter. 

(b) A Member may introduce two Non-Members, who accompany 
him, to any Lecture or Excursion of the Society, but no Non-Member 
may be thus introduced to more than two Lectures in the Winter 
Session and two Excursions in the Summer Session, even though 
introduced by different Members. In the case of Lectures, the intro- 
ducing Member must enter the names and addresses of the Visitors 
in the Visitors’ Book and sign the entry. In the case of Excursions, 
the introducing Member must send the names and addresses to the 
Organiser of the Excursion. 

(c) A Member introducing a Visitor is responsible for ascertain- 
ing that the Visitor has not been introduced twice previously in that 
Session and also that the privilege is not used for commercial pur- 
poses. 

(d) A Visitor to Bournemouth may, with the approval of the 
Council, be granted a ticket enabling him to attend the Meetings and 
_ Excursions of the Society for a period not exceeding six months at 
a charge of Fifteen Shillings. 

(e) The Council shall have power to extend the _ hospitality 
of the Society to distinguished Visitors. 


Charges 
or 


Meetings 


Expulsion 


Special 
Meetings 


Sections 
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(f) The Council shall have power temporarily to alter or suspend 
this Rule or any part of it. 


22.—The Council shall have power to make a charge to Members 
for admission to any Meeting the holding of which involves special 
expenses, and may arrange for the admission of Non-Members. 


23.—The power of expulsion of a Member from the Society for 
objectionable conduct shall be vested in the Council and exercised at 
a Special Meeting called for that purpose. Notice of the proposed 
expulsion must be given on the circular convening the Meeting. The 
expulsion must be carried by a majority of two-thirds of those 
present. 

The Member afiected shall have power to appeal to a General 
Meeting of the Society to act by the like majority. 


24 (a).—The Annual Meeting shall be held in the month of 
October. 

(b) At this Meeting the President, the Chairmen of Sections, the 
Honorary Treasurer, the Honorary Secretary, the Honorary Libra- 
rian, the Honorary Editor, the Honorary Curator, not more than 
ten Members of Council and two Auditors for the ensuing year shall 
be elected, either Auditor having the power to audit the accounts 
in the absence of the other. 

(c) At this Meeting the Council’s Report for the past year, and 
the Honorary Treasurer’s statement of accounts duly signed by the 
Auditors, shall be submitted. 

(d) Notice convening an Annual or Special Meeting, together 
with the agenda and details of any proposed alterations in the Rules, 
shall be given to Members at least seven clear days before such 
Meeting is held. Notice of General Meetings shall be given at least 
seven clear days beforehand. 

(e) On a written Requisition, signed by at least ten Members of 
the Society, the Council shall call a Special Meeting to consider any 
question as to the afiairs of the Society, such Meeting to be called 
within three weeks of the Council Meeting next following the receipt 
by the Honorary Secretary of the Requisition, and at least seven 
clear days’ Notice shall be given to the Members. At such Meeting 
no other business than that mentioned on the Requisition, and on 
the notice convening such Meeting, shall be considered. 

(f) At the Annual Meeting and at all Special Meetings of the 
Society, not less than twenty-five Members shall form a quorum. 


25 (a).—The Council shall have power to form a Section for the 
study of any special subject deemed within the scope of the Society’s 
work, and shall appoint the Chairman for the first year. ‘ 

(b) The Chairman of each Section shall appoint a _ Secre- 
tary for the Section, who, in addition to the ordinary secretarial 
duties, shall keep a list of the Members of the Section. 

(c) A Section shall consist of those Members who have signified 
to the Honorary Secretary or the Secretary of the Section their wish 
to belong to that Section. 

(d) The Members of each existing Section shall, at a Meeting 
held before the last week in July in each year, nominate the 
Chairman of the Section for the ensuing year to come into office 
after the Annual Meeting. The Secretary of the Section shall send 
such Nomination to the Honorary Secretary in time to present it 
at the Council Meeting held on the last Monday in July. 

(e) If the Council approve of the Nomination, it shall recom- 
mend the person nominated for Election at the Annual Meeting, 
otherwise it shall refer the matter back to the Section. In the 
event of a Section failing to nominate a Chairman, the Council 
shall have the right to do so. The final Election shall take place at 
the Annual Meeting. 
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(f) At the request of the Sectional. Chairman the Secretary of a 
Section may attend Meetings of the Council; but without the power 
of voting . 

(g) Each Sectional Chairman shall be responsible for the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of each Sectional Meeting and Excursion, and 
shail furnish details of the same to the Honorary Secretary for sub- 
mission to the Council. At the end of each Session he shall render 
to the Honorary Treasurer an account of his receipts and payments 
for the Section. 

(h) A Minute Book for each Section shall be kept in which shall 
be entered details of the Section’s work and an account of all 
Sectional Meetings, with the number of Members attending and notes 
on any matters of interest observed or discussed. Such book shall 
be submitted to the Council whenever required.. The Chairman of 
each Section shall send to the Honorary Secretary a report of the 
Section’s work for the year in time for it to be epitomised in the 
Council’s Report to the Annual Meeting. 


26.—Alterations in the Rules must be sanctioned by a majority of Alterations 
not less than two-thirds of the Members present and voting at the in Rules 
Annual Meeting, or at a Special Meeting called for that purpose, and 
no alterations shall otherwise be made. 


To the Honorary Secretary, 


Gournemouth satural Science Society, 
89, CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Dear Str, 
I beg to propose that 
Us 50,000 DoD UOCUSSOOSROE AOD ae AD Ate MPI NeCn is TESTER Ait i a ect ir eee penn a aie 


(Please give Christian name in full, and state title—Mr., Mrs., Miss, etc., and any 
degrees or qualifications.) 


DAUR OS Se ears en et eee Ua aa eM Bee Lie iNeed ie Cad a 


eeceoeeeceeor ses eae ree eee eeSGeoeeeserseceosseeeeeeHHBoee2S2R20029278008 e@eecr2e0e0 


* Ordinary 
* Associate 


“who is personally known to me 


a be elected an 
“who has produced satisfactory credentials to me 


Member of the Society. 
DOs ete pane | CTD CTESEMSUONUAEUTC | Meee ase vlads sicae eee eisie om mee 
I beg to second the above proposal 


DOE, cote osoasastisincs IWICTUO CTS SUG UAT Cx ta i sates ne seiner ccu ote wats : 


*Delete words not applicable. See extract from Rules on reverse of this form. 
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Aumial Meeting, 1922. 


HE NINETEENTH Annual Meeting was held at 39, Christ- 
church Road, on Saturday, October 14th, at 3 p.m. Eighty 
Members were present. 

Mr. Hubert Painter, B.Sc., F.C.S., was in the chair. . 

In cpening the Meeting, -the Chairman mentioned the 
auspicious fact that four Presidents and Ex-Presidents of the 
Society were present at that meeting, viz., Sir Daniel Morris, Mr. 
H. J. Waddington, Dr. Crallan and Dr. Penrose. 

After the Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting and of the 
Special General Meeting of 13th May had been read and con- 
firmed, the Council’s Report for the past year was read by the 
Hon. Secretary. It recorded a large increase in the Membership, 
from 524 on September 30th of last year to 640 on the same date 
this year. The Hon. Treasurer then presented his statement of 
Accounts for the past year, which showed Receipts of £680 15s. 
9d., and £90 5s. 10d. brought forward from last year.  Pay- 
ments £,549 13s. 3d., leaving a Balance of 4227) 8s) Ady Me 
explained that the full amount due to the Inland Revenue on 
account of Income Tax had not been paid. He thought it would 
be about £20, so that the Balance would be reduced accordingly. 
He also mentioned that an estimate of about £80 had been 
accepted for the painting of the Society’s Freehold Building, 39, 
Christchurch Road. 

The adoption of the Report and Accounts was proposed by 
the’ Rev, W: HH. Webster, seconded by Mir, W: she Scotterand 
carried. 

The Chairman then invited Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., 
J.P., to make the presentation of the Morris Gold Medal. Sir 
Daniel Morris addressed Mr. H. J. Waddington, reciting the 
many signal services he had rendered to Science generally and to 
the Natural Science Society. He said, ‘‘ Mr. Waddington, the 
Council of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society has awarded 
you the Morris Gold Medal in recognition of your distinguished 
services in promoting the study of Natural Science. You began 
to take an interest in Science many years ago, when you were 
assistant to the late Dr. Leonard Sedgwick who initiated you into 
the working and manipulation of the microscope. 

‘“ In 1868 you read an original paper, entitled ‘ Micro-subli- 
mation,’ before the Pharmaceutical Society of London. This was, 
fortunately, the means of bringing you into touch with many 
eminent chemists, including the distinguished scientist, Sir 
William Crooks. 

‘“ You made a special study of Marine Zoology, and in order 
to enable you to make intimate observations on Crustaceans you 
designed small Aquaria that have since become well known and 
appreciated by a wide circle of naturalists. 
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‘‘ Compelled by ill health to retire from London, you came to 
five at Bournemouth in 1896, and devoted attention to the Marine 
Fauna of this and the adjoining coasts. With the valued assist- 
ance of Mrs. Waddington you entered upon a prolonged investi- 
gation into the life history of the lobster and the more common 
crabs. The results of your observations over many years are in 
evidence in the collections contributed by you to the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington and the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. A plate, showing in a graphic form 
the successive Ecdyses of the Lobster, appears as a frontispiece to 
Vol. I. and a similar plate, relating to the Ecdyses of the Crab, 
forms the frontispiece to Vol. II. of the Proceedings of this 
Society. The latter appears also in the Guide to the Shell and 
Star-fish galleries at South Kensington. It is propable that the 
more extended and important series illustrative of the successive 
Ecdyses of the common Lobster will appear in the next edition of 
that Guide. 

‘* Concurrently with your studies of the Ecdyses of the Crust- 
acea above referred to, you were occupied in a careful investiga- 
tion of the early larval stages of various crabs. The results 
obtained were afterwards communicated to Dr. H. Charles Wil- 
liamson, of the Marine Laboratory at Aberdeen, and were pub- 
lished in ‘ Nordisches Plankton ’ Part VI. 

** In 1901 you paid a visit to the Zoological Station at Naples 
with introductions to Dr. Paul Mayer. On your return to Bourne- 
mouth you made several collections of Caprellide for Dr. Mayer, 
who found among them a variety of Caprella acutifrons not pre- 
viously recognised. Afterwards in collections sent by you from 
Totland Bay in the Isle of Wight, Dr. Mayer found a new species 
(Caprella erethizon) of which only three or four imperfect speci- 
mens had then been found. Later you found twenty or more 
specimens that are described in *‘ Die Caprellide de Siboga Expe- 
dition.’ During the war, when you were unable to make use of 
the steamers to visit the rich fauna of the Swanage coast, your 
attention was devoted to the interesting fresh water fauna of the 
Bournemouth district. 


*“ You were the first to make the discovery of mounting 
microscopic specimens (marine and fresh water) in formaline. 
These, when suitably prepared, were almost identical with the 
living specimens, and it was here that your intimate chemical 
knowledge proved of great value. 

~ In 1907 Professor Denny, of the University of Sheffield, 
who became acquainted with these fluid mounts, asked if it was 
possible to adapt the process in mounting the imagines of the 
Diptera (Culex, Anopheles, etc.) as they would be of great value 
to, students... After careful experiments you were successful in 
devising a process by which such imagines could be mounted in 
fluid in a perfectly natural condition. This discovery received 
high conan anion from Sir Ronald Ross. It is interesting to 
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recall that you were the first to notify the existence of the Mosquito 
(Anopheles bifurcatus) in Bournemouth. On sending specimens 
to the British Museum, Natural History, Major Austin confirmed 
your identification, and added that it was a species that passed 
the winter in water in a larval state. During a period extending 
over twenty years you have made a special study of the occurrence 
of Anopheles larve in Poole Park. In 1919 you found the lake 
there so badly infested with Mosquito larve that you consulted Sir 
Ray Lankester, who advised that the matter be brought before the 
Local Government Board, with the result that the Medical Inspec- 
tor of the Board investigated the circumstances, and spraying with 
paraffin has been so effectual that the Anopheles larve have been 
well kept in check. As Mosquitoes are well known disease-car- 
riers this is a striking example of the value of scientific research 
in contributing to the health and comfort of the community. 

‘“ Tt may be added that a full summary of your valuable obser- 
vations on the Marine and Freshwater Fauna of the District 
appears in two chapters in the Volume of the ‘ Natural History 
of Bournemouth,’ published in 1914 by this Society. So that the 
results of your labours in this connection are on permanent record 
and easily accessible to the Members of the Society and others 
interested. 

““ In conclusion, I may add that you were one of the original 
Members of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society. You 
served as President in 1906-7, and as far as your health permitted 
you have continued to take a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Society. It therefore affords me much pleasure in presenting you 
to-day with the Morris Gold Medal with its appropriate legend, 
‘ Scientiis Naturalibus Feliciter Excultis.’ ”’ 

Sir Daniel then hung the medal, which was attached to a 
broad red ribbon, round Mr. Waddington’s neck and presented 
him with a framed illuminated souvenir recording that he was a 
Gold Medallist of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society. 

Mr. Waddington replied: ‘‘ Sir Daniel Morris, Mr. Chair. 
man, ladies and gentlemen, I have many times in the course of 
a long life had to address an audience, but I have never before 
felt the diffidence I do on the present occasion. 

‘“ To hear the little scientific work I have done eulogised in 
such a manner by Sr Daniel Morris is somewhat embarrassing, 
and it seems to me almost presumptuous to assimilate the kind and 
laudatory terms that he has used. 


‘‘ Tf I very inadequately express my great thanks to him and 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, for your appreciation of what he 
has said, let me assure you that I value most highly the honour 
conferred upon me by the presentation of the Morris Gold Medal 
of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society. 

‘‘ It is now more than 26 years ago that, obliged by ill-health 
to retire from London, I came to reside in Bournemouth and 
joined the Science Society that then existed. I found that this 
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Society was in a very weak condition, in fact almost moribund, 
and in a short time it ceased to exist. ‘When the endeavour was 


subsequently made to organise a new Society, I took part in the 


preliminary and all subsequent meetings that were held at the late 
Miss Rooper’s house, ‘ Pen Selwood.’ 


‘““The beginnings of that effort were naturally small, and 
looking back upon them, I can only express my astonishment and 
pleasure that the Natural Science Society has attained to the 
important position it now occupies. J remember a paper read by 
me in those early years, on two species of rare Diptera found by 
me at Strouden’s Farm, so rare indeed were these that the 
British Museum had not complete specimens of either of them. 
The preparation of that paper involved some little trouble, as it 
was necessary to consult works written in old French by the 
original discoverer, De Geer, some 140 years ago. On this occa- 
sion I had an audience of three, including the secretary. I only 
instance this to show what we had to experience in those early 
days. Contrast this, ladies and gentlemen, with the audiences 
which now gather to hear the papers read and you will realise 
how great the advance of the Society has been. 


‘* Notwithstanding all that has been said by Sir Daniel 
Morris, I fail to see why I should have been honoured as the 
recipient of the Morris Gold Medal. I feel it is quite beyond my 
deserts, and it is on such an occasion as the present that one’s 
shortcomings come home. 


‘“ Sir Daniel Morris has alluded to the help I have received 
from my wife. Certain phases of my work could hardly have 
been accomplished without her patient help and assistance in 
obtaining the Ecdyses of the Crustacea. It has been most valu- 
able. Thus in the series of the Ecdyses of a Lobster, now in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, which  occu- 
pied some six years in collecting, and involved constant, if not to 
say daily, observation and attention, her help was untiring and I 
do not think that this series would have matured without it. 


‘“T would also gratefully record that any little work that I 
may have done has been materially helped by the unvarying kind- 
ness and consideration shown to me by many of those who are 
leaders in Zoological Science. I have often ventured to ask for 
information from them, and have received in every case, the most 
ready help and advice. It has indeed always been their part 
to help the lame dog over the stile. 

“I think I cannot give a better illustration of what, perhaps, 
I may call this scientific generosity than by instancing the estab- 
lishment of the Gold Medal of this Society by Sir Daniel Morris. 
This is, and must remain, a great incentive to scientific work and 
to good work. I might perhaps have said more, but the amount of 
business to be transacted at the Annual General Meeting  pre- 


_ cludes much speaking, but in repeating again my great thanks 
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for the honour conferred upon me, I can only express the hope 
that the Morris Gold Medal may always fall to those more deserv- 
ing of it than its present holder.’’ 


Mr. J. H. Ralph Smythe, J.P., in eloquent terms, proposed 
the election of Dr.-F. G. Penrose, F.R.C.P., F:Z.S., M.B.O: U., 
as President for 1922-23, and thanked him for the influence he had 
brought to bear on the Society during the past year. Dr. Crallan, 
a former president, seconded, and it was carried unanimously. 


The election of the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary, pro- 
posed by Colonel W. J. Dundee, C.I.E., R.E., was carried, as 
also was the election of other officers, proposed by Dr. Fielding, 
seconded by Mr. J. R. White. The Members of the Council were 
then elected on the proposal of, Colonel J- R: Dodd VED, 
RAC. Se VE Sspasecondedubyalviteudl ane ize |euetaye 


The: Rey. C. ©. S:. Hatton, BA., F LS... then propesedithe 
election of the Chairmen of Sections, pointing out that Mr. 
Howard Lacey was succeeding him as Chairman of the Botanical 
Section and Mr Bertram A. Peek, M.A., was succeeding Mr. W. 
H. Scott, M.A., as Chairman of the Mathematical Section, the 
other Chairmen being the same as formerly. This was seconded 
by Mr. Geo. W.-Gray and carried. The Hon. Auditors, Mr. E. 
Bicker and Mr. C. H. Blackett, were re-elected, and a vote of 
thanks was accorded to them for their past services. This was 
proposed by Mr. Arthur Gray and second by Mr. John Williams. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the meeting. 


Gouncil’s Report for 1921-22. 


fps Nineteenth Annual Report enables the Council to record 

another year of usefulness and success. There has been a 
very large increase in the Membership from 524 on September 
30th last year to 640 on the same date this year. 


During the year General and other Meetings have been held 
as follows :— 


Annual Meeting 
Special General Meeting 
Presidential Address 
5 General Lectures 
65 Sectional and other Meetings 
4 General Excursions 
25 Sectional do. 


making a total of 102 Meetings and Excursions. 
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The General Lectures and Meetings were as follows :— 


1921. 
*Tllustrated by lantern slides. 


Oct, 15.—Annual. Meeting. 

Oct. 22.—Presidential Address by Dr. F. G. Penrose, F.R.C.P., 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Subject: “ The Conservation of Wild Life 
both from Imperial and Local points of view.” 

*Nov. 2.—“< The Evolution of Bacteriology,’ by Dr. J. Oliver Hamil- 
ton. 

1922. 

*Feb. 4.—* The Hill Towns of Umbria,’ by Miss H. C. Schott, M.R.I. 

*Feb. 22.—“‘ The Italian Lakes,” by Rev. W. H. Windle Cooper, 
MEAS OR.G.S.,. FARES: 

*Mar. 4.—‘‘ The Oxford University Expedition to Spitzbergen,” by 
Mr. Julian Huxley, M.A. 

*Mar. 15.—‘‘ The Natural History of the Mount Everest ‘‘ Expedi- 
wiom-a)(by Dr. A. Fo RR. Wellaston; M.A.. M.R.C:S.:) L.R-C:B., 
F.R.G.S. 

May 13.—Special General Meeting to pass alterations in the Rules. 


The Sectional Lectures and Meetirgs were :— 


In the Archeological and Historical Section. 
1921. 


*Oct. 29.— Liguria ”’: the Riviera from Bordighera to Monaco, by 
Mrs. Arthur Wm. Waters. 
Nov. 10.—‘‘ The Study of History,” by Rev. Hy. Shaen Solly, M.A. 
*Nov. 24.—‘ Temples and Shrines of Upper Egypt,” by Miss E. J. 
Spencer. 
*Dec. 10.—‘ St. Piran’s Oratory,” by Mr. T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc. 
_ 1922. 
Jan. 12.—‘ Polynesian Antiquities,’ by Rev. F. A. Allen, M.A. 
Feb. 2.—‘‘ The Historical Relations between England and Ireland, 
A.D. 500—1922,”” by Rev. Hy. Shaen Solly, M.A. 
Feb. 22.—“ Excavations in Six Barrows on Ibsley Common,” by Mr. — 
Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. 
1922. 
Mar. 2.—“ Prehistoric Skulls and their bearing on Evolution,” by 
Mr. G. I. Ninnes. 
~*Mar. 18.—‘“* Defensive Earthworks,” by Mr. J. P. Williams-Freeman, 
M.D., J.P. 
April 29.—At Home, Archeological and Astronomical. 
Sept. 14.—Meeting to nominate a Chairman. 


In the Astronomical Section. 
1921. 


Oct. 24.—Opening Meeting. ‘ 

Nov. 26.—Simple Experiments illustrating some of the forces of 
Nature, by Mr. E. Compson Crump. 

“Dec., 15.—‘"A Talk about Comets,’ ‘by Col. -E.. EK. Markwick, C.B., 
C.B.E., F'.R.A.S. 

1922. 

Jan. 30.—An informal Conversational Mecting. 

*Feb. 27.—‘“‘ The Great Observatories of the United States,’ by Mr. 
Claude Lyon. 

*Mar. 27.—“ The Nautical Almanac,” by Col. E. E. Markwick, C.B., 
C.B.E., F.R.A.S. 

April 29.—At Home, Astronomical and Archeological, at which the 
Astronomy of Dante was discussed. 
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In the Botanical Section. 
1921. 
Nov. 3.—Demonstration of Plant remains in the Bournemouth Cliffs, 
by Miss Bandulski (Botanical and Geological). 
Nov. 18.—‘‘ The Mystery of Protoplasm,” by Miss H. V. Davies, B.So. 
*Dec. 3.—‘ Spice. Condiment, and Perfume. producing Plants,” by 
Mr. J. A. Alexander, F.R.G.S., F.R.S. (Edin.). 
1922. 
Jan. 7.—At Home. s 
*Feb. 24.—‘‘ The Alps: their Glaciers and Vegetation,” by Mr. H. 
Stuart Thompson, F.L.S. 
Mar. 10.—“‘ Twenty Years’ Botanising,” by Rev. J. HE. Kelsall, M.A. 
Mar. 29.—“ Some Old English Herbalists,” by Rev. C. O. S. Hatton, 
B.A., F.L.S. 
Sept. 5.—Meeting to nominate a Chairman. | 


In the Entomological Section. 

1921. 
Nov. 17.—Opening Meeting. 
Dec. 15.—Exhibition of Objects of Interest. 

1922. 
*Jan. 18.—‘‘ Parasites,” by Col. J. R. Dodd, M.D., F.R.C.S., A.M.S. 
Jan. 19.—Exhibition of Objects of Interest. 
Feb. a —* Significance of Colour in Insect Life,” by Mr. Jos. Neale, 


Feb. 16.—Exhibition of Objects of Interest. 

Mar. 16.—Do. Mr. W. Parkinson Curtis, F.E.S., on Nymphaline 
Rhopalocera. 

April 20.—Exhibition of Objects of Interest. 


In the Geographical Section. 
1921. 
*Nov. 12.—‘* The Garden City of Natal,’ by Mr. J. A. D. Parker. 
*Nov. 23.—“ The Balearic Islands,”’ by Miss E. E. Twemlow. 
*Dec. 12.—“ Medieval Shrines and Pilgrimages,” by Mr. T. F. G. 
Dexter, B.A., B.Se. 
1922. 
“ent, Adventures with the Scottish Women’s Hospital in 
Serbia,”’ by Miss Pares. 
*Jan. 10.—“‘ Some of the World’s many and varied Wonders,” by Mr. 
Claude Lyon (Children’s Lecture). 
*Jan. 25.—“ A Railway Engineer’s Journeys in Persia,” by Mr. Frank 
Grove. 
*Feb. 9.—‘‘ Cruising in the Mediterranean,” by Mr. Claude Lyon. 
*Feb. 28.—“ The North West Frontier of India,” by Col. W. J. Dun- 
dee, C.I.E., R.E. 
oe Dorset. Towns in Early Days,” by Rev. A. C. Almack, 
JA. 
April 20.—At Home. Geographical and Geological. 
*April 26.—‘‘ With General Smuts in. Hast Africa,” by Col. C. F. 
Dobbs, C-1.E., C.B.E;, D.S.O. 


In the Geological Section. 
1922. 
Feb, 25.—“ The Story of a Slate Pencil,” by Dr. Gosse, D.P.H. 


*Mar. 25.—“ Snow and Ice as Geological Agents,” by Mr. W. J. 
Woodhouse. 


April 20.—At Home. Geological and Geographical. 


In the Mathematical Section. 
1922. 
Jan. 6.—Opening Meeting. 
Feb. 16.—* Flowers of Geometry,” by Mr. W. W. Taylor, M.A. 
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Mar. 21.—‘‘ Diversions in Arithmetic,” by Dr. Edward Fenwick, 
M.A., LL.D., B.Sc. 

April 13.—Elimination, by Mr. W. H. Scott, M.A. 

May 16.—Elimination, Continued, by Mr. W. H. Scott, M.A. 


In the Photographic and Record Section. 
1921. 


*Dec. 17.—‘‘ Launceston and Trerice,” by Mr. EH. Dodshon, LL.B. 


1922. 
*Feb. 11.—‘‘ Photography Applied to Psychic Phenomena,” by Mr. H. 
Leigh. 
*Mar 11.—‘‘ Exhibition of Pictures of Record Interest,“ by Mr. R. Y. 
Banks. 
*May 3.—‘ Amateur Photographer and Photography Prize Slides, 
1921. by Ma. R.-Y. Banks: 


In the Physical Section. 


1O2T 30% 
Noy. 19.—‘‘ New Light on Old Problems,” by Mr. Hubert Painter, 
B.Se., F.C.8. 
MO Z2 ol 


Jan, 21.—Demonstration of some striking Experiments in Physics, 
by Mr. T. Templeton Smith, B.Sc.. and Mr. Percy Jarrett, B.Se. 

Feb. 18—Some interesting Experiments in Chemistry, by Mise 
Marcia Penrose, Miss H. V. Davies, B.Sc., and Mr. A. Spencer 
White, B.Sc. 


In the Zoological and Microscopical Section. 
1921. 
Nov. 16.—Discussion on the best methods of measuring objects under 
the Microscope. 
Dec. 14.—Exhibition of Objects of Interest and simple Section 
Cutting. 
1922. 
Jan. 18.—Exhibition of Objects of Interest. 
Feb. 15.—Do. 
Mar. 22.—Do. 
April 26.—Do. 
May 11.—‘‘ Some Marvels of the Hidden World,” by Mr. J. A. D. 
Parker (Microscopical and Botanical). 


‘The General Excursions and their Conductors were :— 


1922. 
May 25.—Cerne Abbas and Minterne House, Mr. Harry Pouncy. 
June 10.—Abbotsbury, Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., J.P., and Dr. 
FE. G. Penrose, F.R.C-P., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
July 13.—Fonthill Abbey, Mr. Claude Lyon. — 
Sept. 9.—Bingham’s Melcombe, Mr. R. Y. Banks. / 


“The Sectional Excursions and their Conductors were :— 


1922. 

May  6.—Pylewell. Park, Rev. C. O. S.. Hatton, B.A., E.LS. 

(Botanical). 

May 9.—Gillingham, Zeals and Mere, Mr. Claude Lyon (Geo- 
graphical). 


May 17.—Hinton, Rev. C. O. S. Hatton, B.A., F.L.S. (Botanical). 

May 20.—Visit to the Malmesbury and Parsons Dairy Co’s. Milk 
Depot, Mr. Hubert Painter, B.Sc., F.C.S. (Physical). 

May 23.—Littlesea, Miss S. G. Rooke (Botanical). 
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Map 27.—Danebury Camp and Longstock, Dr. J. P. Williams-Free- 
man, J.P., and Rev. Hy. Shaen Solly, M.A. (Archeological and 
Historical). 

May 31.—Shillingstone, Mr. Jos. Neale, B.A. 

June 7.—Riverslea Nursery, Christchurch, Mr. Maurice Prichard 
(Botanical). 

June 12.—New Milton, Rev. J. E. Kelsall, M.A. (Botanical). 

June 17.—Swanage and Dancing Ledge, Mr. W. J. Butler (Botanical). 

June 22.—Hurn Station, Mr. R. K. Cardew (Botanical). 

June 24.—Netley Abbey and Southampton, Miss E. J. Spencer and 
Rev. Hy. Shaen Solly, M.A. (Archeological and Historical). 
June 29.—Isle of Wight, Mr. J. Groves and Mr. Frank Morey 

(Botanical). 

July 1.—Worbarrow Bay, Mr. Arthur Gray (Botanical). 

July 10.—New Forest, Mr. J. F. Rayner, F.R.H.S., M.B. Myc. Soc. 
(Botanical). 

July 20.—Sway, Rev. C. O. S. Hatton, B.A., F.L.S. (Botanical). 

July 29.—Parley and the River Stour, Mr. Arthur Gray (Botanical). 

Aug. 9.—The Lower Gardens, Bournemouth, Mr. H. Backhouse, 
F.R.H.S. (Botanical). 

Aug. 24.—Messrs. Carter and Co’s. Pottery and Tile Works, Poole, 
Mr. Claude Lyon (Physical and Geographical). 

Aug. 25.—Alum Bay, Mr. E. St. John Burton (Geological). 

Aug. 28.—Wareham and Arne, Mr. Howard Lacey (Botanical). 

Sept. 7.—Christchurch Harbour and Mudeford, Rev. C. O. 8S. Hat- 
ton, B.A., F.L.S. (Botanical). 

Sept. 13.—Thresher’s Heath (Botanical). 

Sept. 21.—Fungus Foray at Hinton, Mr. J. F. Rayner, F.R.H.S., 
M.B. Myc. Soc. (Botanical). 

Sept. 23.—Arne Capella and Poole Harbour, Mr. H. J. Ellis (Arch- 
elogical and Historical). 


Among the General Lectures were two of special interest, 
viz., The Oxford University Expedition to Spitzbergen,: ‘by. 
Mr. Julian Huxley, M.A., and ‘‘ The Mount Everest Expedition,”’ 
by Dr. AR] Ee Wollaston; MAS VER ©. S., Walk Ceylon 
They were given in the large hall of the Municipal College to large 
audiences, that on the subject of Mount Everest numbering about 
500. 

Among the Sectional Lectures was one of special interest 
given in the Astronomical Section by Col. E. E. Markwick, C.B., 
C.B.E., F.R.A.S., on the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac.’’ A lantern slide 
was shown of a copy of the Almanac of 1780 in almost perfect 
preservation and several typical pages up to the current number. 
{In the Archeological Section was one on “* Defensive Larth- 
works,’”’ by Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman, J.P. 

The Excursions have been of great interest. Of the General 
Excursions may be specially mentioned the Gardens and Swan- 
nery at Abbotsbury by the kind permission of Mary Countess of 
Iichester, and the beautiful Manor House of Bingham’s Mel- 
combe by the kind permission of Mrs. Bosworth Smith, and among 
the Sectional Excursions the visits to Danebury Camp, Zeals 
House, Wilton House, Shillingstone, Hambledon Hill, and Pyle- 
well Park. 

The Rules of the Society have been revised and they were 
approved and passed at a Special General Meeting on May 13th. 
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At the last Annual Meeting, Dr. F. G. Penrose, F.R.C.P., 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., was unanimously elected President of the 
Society for 1921-22. He gave his Presidential Address on October 
22nd, the subject being ‘‘ The Conservation of Wild Life from 
both the Imperial and Local points of view.’’ It is a pleasure to 
be able to state that Dr. Penrose has kindly consented to allow 
himself to be nominated as President for 1922-23. 


At the Annual Meeting the first award of the Morris Gold 
Medal was made to Mr. Richard Vowell Sherring, F.L.S., for 
1921-22, and presented by Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., the 
donor of the medal, which bears his name. Mr. H. J. Wadding- 
ton, a tormer President of the Society, has been elected as the 
recipient of the Medal for 1922-23. 


The Council has had under consideration the possibility of 
adding to the present building a larger lecture hall to meet the 
requirements of the Society. 


Volume XIII. of the Proceedings is of great interest, as it 
contains, among other features, a list of the Trees and Shrubs 
in the Lower Gardens at Bournemouth, compiled by Sir Daniel 
Moris, K€. M.G., Mr. Hy. Backhouse, .F.R:-H-S., and: Rev. 
@O!'S. Matton, B.A:,F.L.S., ‘together with plans contributed by 
Mr. Geo. Brumell, A.R.I.B.A., also a report of the excavations on 
St. Catherine’s Hill by Mr. W. G. Wallace, with diagrams by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. 


The Wild Flower Exhibition at the Public Library was 
opened on March Ist. Up to the present date just under 1,000 
species have been on view. A larger number than usual of local 
plants have been collected and rare specimens from other localities 
shown, notably from North Yorkshire, which shows the interest 
taken by visitors to Bournemouth. An increased number of speci- 
mens for identification has been brought in by the general public, 
and in this way some species new to the locality have been 
recorded. The show has been visited by several botanists of 
repute, and by one of these a rare grass, Bromus maximus, 
hitherto only attributed to the Channel Islands, was found on the 
East Cliff. 


Mr. W. Parkinson Curtis, F.E.S., who has devoted a large 
amount of time in arranging the Batley Collection of Birds’ Nests 
and Eggs, has been elected an Honorary Member of the Society 
In recognition of his valuable work. 


The Botanical Section has sustained a great loss in the resig- 
nation by the Rev. C. O. S. Hatton as its Chairman, a position 
which he has held with much distinction for four years. Mr. 
Howard Lacey has allowed himself to be nominated as Chairman 


in his place. 


The Council deeply regrets the loss by death of Dr. Arthur 


Ransome, M.A., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., who had been a Member of 
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the Society for 18 years and President two years, of Mr. T. B. 
Goodall, F.R.C.V.S., F.L.S., who was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Society and had presented some valuable specimens to 
the Museum, also of Mr. P. E. Roberts, J.P., Mr. Frank Benison, 
Mr. G. M. Frean, Mrs. Cooper-Dean, Mr. W. E. Odlum, Miss F. 
Dolby and Mrs. Armstrong. 


The principal donations to the Society, besides a ‘number of 
books, were a number of interesting objects presented by Mr. 
Arthur Gray, Egyptian relics by the Trustees of the Salisbury 
Museum, a collection of Shells and Fossils by Mrs. Edward Tan- 
ner, a collection of Shells by Mrs. Walker, a good specimen of a 
wasps’ nest by Rev. H. S. Solly, and two large cabinets of Lepi- 
doptera by Dr. G. E. J. Crallan, M.A., M.R.C.S., to be known 
as the Crallan Collection. 


In conclusion, the Council desires to express its best thanks 
to all who have given lectures and conducted excursions, and 
especially owners and occupiers who have kindly given permission 
to visit the several places of interest. 


CGS 
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Report of Summer Excursions, 1922. 


Cerne Abbas The first General Excursion of the sea- 
and son was made on Thursday, May 25, 
Minterne House. to Cerne Abbas by 65 Members, con- 


ducted by Mr. Harry Pouncy, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary of the Dorset Field Club. 

On arrival at the village the fine Abbey Barn was first 
visited, and Mr. Pouncy drew attention to the Ecclesiastical 
dignity of the massive walls and the beautiful finish of the finely- 
jointed chipped flintwork. Four bays at the south end have been 
converted into a residence as the farmhouse occupied by Mr. 
Joseph Sprake. The party then went into the church, which was 
described by the Vicar, the Rev. A. C. B. Dobie. 

Mr. Hy. Dominy, an old resident, pointed out the foundation 
stome aseribed’ “* J. H.) and ,.F.H.: 1576’. (John: and: Francis 
Hodges) still remaining of the shop where these workers in leather 
served Sir Walter Raleigh, while in Dorset, and where over two 
centuries later George III. during his stay at Weymouth, had his 
boots made. 

At the tree-shaded St. Austin’s (or Silver) Well, Mr. Pouncy 
narrated the legends associated with it and with the Cerne Giant 
with brandished bludgeon on the steep face of Trendle Hill close 
by. 

After lunch in the ‘‘ Belvoir,’’ the old gardens and pleasure 
grounds of the Abbey, the party saw the Abbey Gate House, with 
its exquisite two-chamber oriel window, the Abbot’s House or 
Guest House, also with an oriel window, the old Wine Barn or 
Cellars with 16th century stone doorway and much of the original 
picturesque roof timber. 

The members then drove to Minterne Magna, where Colonel 
Papillon, agent to Lord Digby, conducted them over the fine 
modern mansion reared on the site of the old house of the Digbys 
and Churchills, and showed the valuable tapestries presented by 
the States of Holland to General Charles Churchill of Minterne in 
recognition of his services as Governor of Brussels. 

On the return journey a short visit was paid to Charminster 
Church with its handsome tower erected in 1500 by Sir Thomas 
Trenchard of Wolfeton. Tea was taken at the Antelope Hotel, 
Dorchester. 


Abbotsbury. On Saturday, June 10, sixty-seven members 

made an excursion to Abbotsbury, which the 
Society had not visited for 14 years. They were conducted by 
oir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G.,. J.P:, and. Dr. -F. -G.. Penrose, 
Tekh or. ZS. M.B.O.U. On reaching Abbotsbury about 
noon, a halt was made at the Barn, where Mr. J. H. Ralph Smythe, 
_Jj.P., read a short account of the Barn which had been wirtten by 
the Rev H. S..Solly, M.A., who was prevented by illness from 
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giving it himself. They then drove to within a short distance 
from the entrance to the Swannery, walking the rest of the way 
along the side of a stream bordered by groups of Libertias and 
New Zealand flax. At the Swannery the swans could be seen 
‘sitting all round on their nests. A hundred or more cygnets each 
year are brought up in pens along the fresh water stream as they 
do not thrive on the brackish waters of the ‘‘ Fleet ’’ inside the 
Chesil Bank. 

Dr. Penrose conducted a party of about 25 members across 
the ‘‘ Fleet ’’ to the Chesil Bank, where the large colony of com- 
mon terns were breeding. Further along the Bank towards Wey- 
mouth is a small colony of lesser terns, and often a few Sandwich 
terns are seen, but it is not known whether they nest in the 
neighbourhood. 

All the party met eventually at the sub-tropical gardens where 
there are more than 3,000 trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants. 
Here Sir Daniel Morris, who had previously carefully gone 
through the gardens and arranged flowering specimens of many 
remarkable trees and shrubs on a low bank, exhibited each speci- 
men and gave a brief description of its characteristics, after- 
wards leading the members about the gardens to see the trees, etc., 
in situ, of which they had already seen specimens. After tea at 
the Ilchester Hotel, the party drove back to Bournemouth. 


Fonthill On Wednesday, July 12, an excursion was made 
-.bbey.. to Fonthill Abbey by about 50 members, who 

were conducted by Mr. Claude Lyon and Mr. 
H. Backhouse. 

A ruined, ivy-clad, tower-like building is now the sole relic 
of the strangely designed mansion erected more than a century 
ago by Wyatt for William Beckford. A model of the Abbey, 
cruciform in plan, with a central lofty tower, in a room in the 
present building, showed that it must have presented a very singu- 
lar and imposing appearance. 

After lunch under the trees in the grounds, Mr. Lyon gave 
an account of the Beckfords, father and son. Vatheck Beckford 
inherited from his father an income of £100,000 and £1,000,000 
in cash when he came of age. He had an enclosure wall con- 
structed round his property, 7 miles long and 12 feet high, with 
chevaux de frise on the top, and gangs of men were employed 
day and night to complete the Abbey speedily. The great central 
tower, hastily erected on insecure foundations, suddenly collapsed — 
one night shortly after Mr. Beckford had parted with the property, 
but so silently that neither the new owner, who occupied a room 
in one of the wings nor the servants who were preparing the dinner 
were aware of the catastrophe. 

Mr. Backhouse led the party through the beautiful American 
garden and pointed out the more remarkable trees. There was a 
very fine specimen of theWellingtonia—Sequoia gigantea—reputed 
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to be the largest in England, 21ft. in girth and 100ft. high. The 
Red-wood—Sequoia sempervirens—not quite so large, very fine 
Douglas firs and many others, also an example of the Wing-nut, 
Pterocarya Caucasia, a tree not often seen. 

The party then drove to another part of the grounds known 
as the Terraces, and after tea at the Beckford Arms Hotel 
returned to Bournemouth. 


Bingham’s The last General Excursion of the season was 
Melcombe. made on Saturday, September 9, by nearly 
150 members, conducted by Mr. R. Y. Banks. 

A short halt was made at Okeford Fitzpaine to see the church, 
built in 1772 with a later restoration in 1866. It contains some 
very old glass in one of the windows of the north aisle and in the 
north respond of the chancel is a book rest with the Percy badge, 
a horseshoe. The drive was continued to Bulbarrow, where lunch 
was taken. From this point, nearly the highest in Dorset, one of 
the finest and most extensive views of Blackmore Vale is obtained. 
Within a short distance is Rawsbury Camp, which many of the 
members visited. 

Bingham’s Melcombe was reached about 2 o’clock. The 
party assembled in the Church to hear an address by Mr. Banks 
on the history of Bingham’s Melcombe, and his remarks were 
supplemented by Mr. Kenneth Wickham, a nephew of Mrs. Bos- 
worth Smith, who drew attention to some remarkable old glass 
in one of the chancel windows. 

The party was graciously welcomed at the beautiful Manor 
House by Mrs. Bosworth Smith, who personally conducted them 
in parties of 30 through the hall and pointed out in one of the 
windows the arms of England and Spain quartered together, 
a shows that they were placed there in the time of Philip and 

ary. 

Above the hall is the drawing room with a small ‘‘ powdering 
room ’’ attached. The oldest part of the house is the Gate House, 
built in the time of Edward I., 1250 to 1300. In it are two beams 
dated 1300. A plinth in one of the walls of the west front points 
to the time of King Stephen. The ‘‘ gun room ”’ contains a large 
oval table of chestnut wood mounted on a sea chest, instead of legs, 
taken from one of the ships of the Spanish Armada. The most. 
charming feature of the house is the very beautiful oriel with its 
deeply sculptured arms, the gables, the shafts, and finials. 

In the garden is an immense yew hedge, 18ft. thick at the 
bottom and 14ft. high. It dates from the time of Henry VIII., 
and the lawn was originally a bowling green. 

The whole party sat down in the courtyard to an excellent 
tea provided by Mrs. Bosworth Smith which was charged at Is. 
per head for the benefit of a local charity in which she is interested. 

Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Bosworth Smith for her kindness, which was enthusiastically 
responded to. 
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The Imperial State Chair of Longford Castle. 


This magnificent work of art was presented by the city of 
Augsburg to the Emperor of Germany, Rudolphus II., about 
1576. It was placed by him in the Museum at Prague, and was 
looted by the Swedes when they sacked that city. It was brought 
to England and was in the possession of Gustavus Brander, who 
built himself a house on the old monastery grounds adjoining 
Christchurch Priory... He sold the chair to the second Lord 
Radnor, probably before his succession to the title; while he was 
Lord Folkestone. 

The chair was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of the Art 
Wealth of England held at South Kensington in 1862, and is 
figured in the official record; it is dated 1574. 

The ornamentation of the chair is in numerous compart- 
ments, on the back is represented Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and 
Daniel interpreting it. Other compartments show various events 
connected with the history of Rome, from the Fall of Troy to the 
time of the Emperor himself, who claimed to be the head of the 
Roman Empire, the last of the four great monarchies pre-figured 
im the dream: On a small panel in front is shown the Final 
Judgment, Christ seated in glory with the rainbow at his feet, 
and the righteous and the wicked gathered before Him. The 
names inscribed under the four statuettes at the base are 
Ulysses, Penelope, Achilles, and Briseida. Four statuettes on the 
back bases are missing, the names on these bases are Hector, 
Helena, A‘neas, and. Lavinia. 

it is not easy to ascertain the exact facts of the history of the 
chair, Britten’s Beauties. of Wiltshire, vol. 3, p. 112, pub:-1801, 
says that the chair was executed by Thomas Nukens, and that 
Gustavus Adolphus having reduced and plundered the city of 
Prague, conveyed the chair 10 Sweden and that Gustavus Brander 
brought it to England. | Warner in his Literary Recollections, 
vol. I. p. 82 sq., describes the chair as the coronation seat of the 
first Emperors of Germany, and says that on it were wrought the 
principal incidents of Roman history from its commencement to 
the time of Augustus Ceesar, and that Gustavus took it in his 
wars with the Germans and carried it into Sweden, where it was 
purchased by Mr. Brander. 

The *‘ Christchurch Times,’’ 28th September, 1895, says that 
the chair became the property of Count Tessin, ambassador from 
the Court of Sweden to the English Court, and that Gustavus 
Brander bought it of him, for 1,800 guineas, and sold it to the 
Earl of Radnor for 600 guineas. Litchfield’s History of Furni- 
ture, p. 70, gives the name of the artist as Thomas Rukers, and 
says that on the chair are represented ‘‘ a triumphal procession 
of Cesar, the Prophet Daniel explaining his dream, the landing 
of A‘neas, and other events.’’ He adds that the chair is fully 
described in Richardson’s Mansions of England. This volume 
also gives the artist’s name as Rukers. 
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The Proc. of the Dorset Field Club, vol. xxii (1901), p. Ixxu, 
gives the name of the artist as Thomas Ruker. Our picture of 
the chair is copied with kind permission from these Proceedings. 


Warner says that Gustavus Brander was born in Sweden in 
1719, and came in early life to London, where he became a Fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies and a Trustee of the 
British Museum, he built the house now known as The Priory at 
Christchurch, and died in 1787, and is buried in Christchurch 
Priory. He appears to have been a great collector of curiosties. 


These varying accounts give rise to the following questions :— 
1. Was the artist Thomas Ruker, Rukers, or Nukens? 


2. Was the chair looted from Prague by Gustavus Adolphus 
himself? He entered the 30 years war against Germany in 1630, 
and died in 1632. Prague was occupied for a short time in 1631 
by the Saxon allies of Gustavus, but the sack of Prague by the 
Swedish General Konigsmark was in 1648. The Codex Argenteus, 
a fifth century manuscript of the Gospels was then taken by the 
Swedes to Upsala, and the chair was probably conveyed by them 
at the same time, 16 years after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 


3. Mr. Brander came to London in early life, had the chair 
been in the possession of his family, or did he buy it from Count 
Tessin ? 

With reference to the first of these questions, the Longford 
Catalogue, the Dorset Field Club, and Mr. George Brownen in a 
letter, give the artist’s name as Ruker, and this name is engraved 
on a small cartouche under the seat of the chair. 

The paragraph in the ‘‘ Christchurch Times ”’ says that the 
chair originally cost £10,000 ! and took 30 years to make. 

I may add that a large photograph of the chair may be 
obtained for two shillings from the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. The number of the negative is 17920. 


St. Augustin’s Well, Cerne Abbas. Plate 1. 


Many visitors to Cerne Abbas see little besides the Great 
Gateway with its beautiful two-storied oriel window, but there 
are numerous other relics of the past to delight the antiquary. 
Among these is the ancient Well of St. Austin (plate 1), which 
may be described as an English Pool of Siloam. It was in former 
times famed for its cures, especially in the case of children suffer- 
ing from rickets. 

The legend is that St. Avgustine visited Cerne, and that the 
fountain sprang out of the ground at his word, when he wanted 
water for the baptism of his converts. William of Malmesbury 
(died 1145) mentions the, story, but calls the well the Silver Well; 

he says the abbey was founded by St. Augustine, but it is believed 
that Edwald, brother of St. Edward the Martyr was the founder, 
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circa. 870 A.D. Further, if the wall at the back of the picture is 
of Roman construction, the use of the well must date from long 
before St. Augustine’s time. The well is some 15 feet below the 
level of the burial ground, and is approached by a series of long 
shallow steps between an avenue of trees. The source is said to 
be in the Giant’s Hill. An offshoot supplies the stream of water 
which runs down the side of the streets of Cerne. (Proc. Dorset 
Hield Club.1913: p.. xl, 1905 p.. 18%, vol X. p43 soa, vol eran, 
p. 110; History of Dorset, vol. II. p. 53.) | 


Nautilus Fossil. Plate 2. 


The photograph is of Nautilus imperialis, or possibly N. 
regalis. Fine examples of these fossil shells occur in the London 
Clay, Lower Eocene. In the present instance, however, the 
specimen figured represents an example removed from the middle 
Barton Beds (Upper Eocene) by Mr. E. St. John Burton, who has 
managed to extract the entire shell, but only after considerable 
difficulty. Very few complete examples are known from the 
Barton Clay, in the Museum Collections of the country. The 
animal formerly inhabiting the Nautilus shell was a Cephalopod, 
the interior of the shell of these mollusca being arranged not in 
one continuous single spiral passage, but partitioned by a series 
of chambers, closed except for one single small orifice connecting 
the partitions with each other. 


Louvre Chimney, Place House, Tisbury, Wilts. Plate 3. 


This is the original chimney of the 15th century Manor House 
at Tisbury. The chimney is about 6ft. in diameter and 8ft. in 
height from the roof-ridge. Its date is probably about 1480. 
It is octagonal in form with a pair of arched openings in each face 
and terminates in a short pyramidal cap or spire in the sides of 
which are other blocked openings, and a large stone poppy-head 
finial. It was the chimney of the Great Hall and is still used as the 
chimney of the kitchen. Other medizval stone chimneys of this 
type occur in Oxfordshire, Northants, Herefordshire, Somerset 
and Dorset—the nearest are at Motcombe and Preston Plucknett. 


Tudor Gable with Bingham Arms, Bingham’s Melcombe, 
Dorset. Plate 4. 


This shows the Tudor Gable with the original carved stone 
Arms of the Bingham family who owned the house for a con- 
tinuous period of 600 years until the late Mr. Bosworth Smith 
purchased it in the 19th century. The stone of the carving has 
so weathered that as Mr. R. Y. Banks pointed out, the end of 
one of the principals of the first floor has become visible. The 
‘hurch comprises on the south side the Bingham Chapel. 
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Meport of the Asironomical Section. 


The guiding principle has been to try and interest the mem- 
bers in Astronomy by talks and lectures based on actual work and 
experience in the Science—in fact to avoid a “* Text-Book ”’ dis- 
course.. For example, the lecture on Comets was based largely 
on those seen by the Chairman, while Mr. Lyon’s interestiag 
lecture gave us first-hand knowledge of the Yorkes and Lick 
Observatories in the U.S.A. The attendances at the meetings 
have been good. It is hoped that some of the members may take 
up some line of observation, and so contribute original material 
for discourses and discussion. Mr. B. M. Peek has a very fine 
astronomical equipment at Boscombe, viz., 12+41n. reflector and a 
5in. refractor. He has made some excellent studies of Jupiter. 


Report of Botanical Section. 


The large number of lectures and excursions are proof that 
the interest in this Section is well maintained. 


During the year its membership has largely increased, and 
very good field work has been done... A few new plants have been 
recorded, some_ re-discoveries made, and new habitats found for 
others. An excursion to Totland Bay afforded an opportunity of 
studying the coastal flora, so strangely different from that of the 
opposite Purbeck cliffs. Mr. Eric Marsden-Jones, F.L.S., col- 
lected many of the greatest rarities of the Island, and these were 
exhibited at the Lansdown Wild Flower Show during July. A 
most successful “‘ at home ”’ was held in January, at which a 
specially fine collection of Conifers were arranged by Sir D. 
Monts I< © MG, Rev. C. ALS. Hatton, F:L.S., and Mr. H. 
Backhouse, F.R.H.S. These were also ‘‘ on view ” at the Public 
Library and greatly appreciated by the general public. 


The Section much regret the resignation of its Chairman, 
the Rev. C. O. S. Hatton, but look forward to a continuity of 
success under the leadership of his successor, Mr. Howard Lacey. 
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Meport of the Geographical Section. 


That a keen interest is taken in Geography is shown, not 
only by the number of members who have already signified their 
wish to be closely associated with the Geographical Section, 
but also by the regularity with which they attend the different 
meetings in the Section. The list of members in the Section is 
now over a hundred and is still growing. 

The Chairman believes he is entitled to claim that, in the 
number and importance of the lectures, his Section has been able 
to provide during the past session, Geography was not behind the 
other Sections; and he would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all those who so kindly responded to his request that 
they would give lectures on countries and scenes with which they 
were familiar. First-hand knowledge, especially in geographical 
subjects, is particularly desirable. 

The Summer Excursions, organised by the Chairman witk 
the valuable assistance of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. de Paiva, were 
as well patronized and as successful as in former years. It is. 
becoming increasingly difficult to discover within reasonable dis- 
tance of Bournemouth, scenes of geographical interest that have 
not been already visited on more than one occasion. 

The Chairman is extremely fortunate in having again secured 
the services of Mr. W. Woodhouse, A.C.P., as his Hon. Secre- 
tary. As Chairman of the Geological Section, Mr. Woodhouse’s 
co-operation in this way with Geography is of great importance, 
and a good augury for the continued joint working together of the 
two Sections for the advancement of the sister sciences. 


Meport of Miss fda HM. Rover, 


Delegate of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society to the Conference of 
Delegates of Corresponding Societies, held at Hull at the Meeting of the British 
Association in September, 1922. 

I attended this meeting of Delegates, which took place under 
changed conditions, as the Council of the British Association has 
taken control from the Delegates’ Secretary and officers and 
assumed all the powers for themselves. 

The Secretaries of the Association brought forward the 
general question of the Union of Local Societies in a district to 
ensure greater co-operation amongst them for the interchange of 
information and for the more economical publication of the results 
of research. 

The matter was discussed in various aspects, and finally left 
for consideration afresh at the second meeting. 

The question whether the Delegates might have some addi- 
tional status in their respective districts was raised and likewise 
postponed. 
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The discussions in the second meeting resulted in leaving to 
the Secretaries and to the General Committee of the British 
Association to propose the best means of effecting the desired 
co-operation. These suggestions will be published in the forth- 


coming Report. 


Hibrary AMeport. 

During the year October, 1921—September, 1922, a large 
number of books on all subjects of great interest to Members of 
the various Sections of the Society were acquired by the Library, 
chiefly by presentation. 


Donors. 
Mr. H. J. Ellis, Volumes of great historical interest, many 
being works issued by the Public 
Record Office, relating to Early Eng- 
lish History and Topography. 
Mr. Arthur Gray, 
F.M. Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., Volumes chiefly about Egypt, by Sir E. 


etc. Wallis Budge and others. 
Mrs. Liddiard, Volumes relating to Japan, Polynesia, etc. 
The Rev. E. F. Linton, Works on Botany and Geology. 
Mrs. Longstaff, Mount Everest, 1921. 
Miss Lupton, A large number of works on Astronomy, 


Chemistry, Electricity, Geology, 
Natural History, etc. 


Miss Pirie, The Naturalist in La Plata. anc others. 
Miss Schott, Works on Botany. 
Mr. R. V. Sherring, F.L.S. Works on Botany. 
Mr Es Be Vaylor; Works on Geology, etc. 
and various Looks, Pamphlets, etc., were presented by Mr. @, Dodshon, Mr. Lyon, 


Mrs. C. Reid: Mr. Wallace, ete. 


A few works were purchased, including Bean’s Trees and 
Shrubs, 2 vols, and Sowerby’s English Botany in 12 vols., 
thanks to the assistance of Mr. R. V. Sherring, F.L.S. 


Obituary Hotter. 
ARTHUR RANSOME, m.a., M.p. (Camb.), F.R.C.P., F.RS. 


By the death of Dr. Arthur Ransome, on July 25th, 1922, not 
only did the Society lose one of its past Presidents, but the pro- 
fession as a whole lost one who had in many ways helped to lay 
the foundations of modern medical science. Born in 1834, and 
educated at Manchester, Trinity College, Dublin, and Caius 
College, Cambridge, where after a distinguished academic career 
he was placed Senior Optime in the Mathematical Tripos and 
gained a First Class in the Natural Science Tripos, Ransome pro- 
ceeded to St. George’s Hospital, London. He first. entered on 
general practice at. Bowdon, near Manchester, but such was his 
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energy and power of work that he quickly attained far more than 
a provincial reputation, and died a recognised authority on those 
subjects in which he had specialised. 


Ransome’s work may be roughly divided into two portions, 
his campaign against consumption, and his strife, on the preven- 
tive side of medicine, against the appallingly insanitary condi- 
tions at that time prevailing in most of the great English cities. 
He early specialised in the study of the treatment of diseases of 
the chest, and his published works, beginning with a work on 
‘“ Stethometry ’’ and ending in 1915 with a collection of papers, 
entitled ‘‘ A Campaign against Consumption,’’ all deal with the 
subject of the prevention and cure of phthisis. It was mainly be- 
cause of the value of his work on this subject that in 1886 he was 
elected a Fellow of theRoyal Society, that in 1890 he was appointed 
Milroy Lecturer to the Royal College of Physicians, and that in 
1892 he was created an Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. In 1897, just about the time of his retirement, he ~ 
gained the Weber Parkes international prize for an Essay on 
Tuberculosis. 

It was in connection with the study of phthisis that Dr. Ran- 
some first turned his attention towards the preventive side of 
medicine. The sanitary condition of Manchester was at that 
time one of the worst in the country; but when in 1894, Dr. 
Ransome left for practical retirement at Bournemouth, it was 
recognised as one of the leading municipalities in public health. 
This great improvement was due very largely to Dr. Ransome’s 
work, first as Secretary, and then as President, of the Manchester 
and Salford Sanitary Association, the first body of its kind in the 
country... 

His work was recognised by his appointment as examiner in 
Sanitary Science at Cambridge University, and as lecturer, and 
later as Professor in Public Health at Victoria University. Of all 
his many labours for public health perhaps the most important 
was the initiation of the movement towards the compulsory noti- 
fication of disease. Beginning in 1860, with the help of many 
Manchester doctors a record was kept for ten years of all cases of 
certain infectious diseases, and after the memorialisation of 
successive governments, the work was at length completed by the 
passing of the ‘‘ Notification of Diseases Act.’’ 

It is impossible to deal in a short space either with the 
scientific value of Ransome’s work, or with the reasons for the 
singular attractiveness of his personality. It is only possible to 
say that his opinions, though delivered so long ago, have in great 
measure been ratified by subsequent research, that he attained 
not merely a national but an international reputation, and that 
to those who knew him the memory of his quietness, gentleness, 
yet singular strength of character will always remain as the last 
impression of a charming personality. Arthur Ransome was 
indeed the best type of the man of science. 
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Vresidential Address. 


Read before the Members of the Bonrnemouth Natural 
Science Society, on October 21st, 1922, on 


“The Conservation of Wild Life and the Local 


Conditions in connection therewith,” 


Bye .*Ge P2NROSE, -M-D., F:ZS.;° M.B.0.U. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


First, it is my pleasant duty to thank you for the honour of 
having elected me as your President for the coming year. 

I most heartily wish the Society another successful season, 
and I am sure that your Council will do its utmost to bring 
before you a thoroughly useful programme. 

Last year, as some of you will remember, I took as my sub- 
ject ‘‘ The Conservation of Wild Life ’’ from the general or world 
wide point of view, and endeavoured to point out in how many 
directions the present fauna were threatened, especially the more 
important mammals and many of the most beautiful groups of 
birds. I had not time then to look at the question from our home 
point of view. As this is to us of direct practical importance, I 
propose to-day to consider it from this aspect. 

Yo revert for a moment to my last year’s address, I am happy 
to say that bone of contention, ‘‘ The Importation of Plumage 
Bill,’’ is now on the Statute Book. With the exception of the 
feathers on birds imported alive, those of birds ordinarily used 
here as articles of diet, ostrich feathers, eiderdown and the feathers 
of jays, magpies, starlings, an African parakeet, a Chinese 
bustard and three species of pheasants, the skin or feathers of 
no wild bird may be imported for commercial purposes except by 
special licence granted by the Board of Trade, which is advised 
in this matter by a committee of ten members representing the 
various interests involved. The Bill is not a perfect one, there 
are in it several loopholes, but it is a step in the right direction 
and, as experience of its working accumulates, the weak points in 
it should be capable of adjustment satisfactory to all concerned. 
It is, any how, a bona fide attempt to prevent the extermination 
of some of the most beautiful and most beneficial creatures that 
exist in the world to-day. 

Some cheering news comes, too, from the Game Wardens in 
Central Africa. The elephant is said to be holding its own, 
perhaps even increasing in some parts of the country near the 
sources of the White Nile, particularly in those parts which are 
too unhealthy for colonisation by white men. Reports about the 
larger antelopes and other ‘‘ big game’’ animals are also of 
distinct hopefulness. 
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Let us now turn our attention to these islands, or rather, 
England, Wales and Scotland. With regard to the more impor- 
tant land mammals—certainly the noblest now living under wild 
conditions is the red deer. There are some local districts where 
he is safe as he is recognised as a most worthy beast of chase. 
There are large tracts in the Highlands of Scotland in which the 
best return from an economic point of view has been to allow 
them to be used as deer forests, ground which has always been 
‘* under deer.’’ Before the war it was found more profitable to 
clear some contiguous ground of sheep, as higher rents could be 
obtained for these hills as deer forests than as sheep runs. Then 
came the war and an effort was made to restock some of this 
grouad with sheep. The whole question is at bottom an economi- 
cal one, but has been embittered by acrimonious political attacks, 
for which there is undoubtedly some foundation. If all the good 
grouad in and around the forests is taken away from the deer, 
the animals are sure to invade these better feeding and less exposed 
groulds with some injury to the farmers and crofter’s crops. It 
is this which causes such a bitter feeling. Quite close at hand, 
just across Poole Harbour, I know that one of the farmers on the 
Rempstone Estate hangs a lamp, kept alight all night, in one of 
his fields in order to keep off the Japanese deer. They are the 
descendants of some, originally introduced on to Brownsea Island 
during the latter half of the last century, which swam across to 
the mainland. These descendants have become feral and are now 
well established in the Purbeck Woods, in which also there are 
roedeer derived from the stock which has spread from Milton 
Abbas. 

I gather that since the war there has been a slump in the 
letting of the deer forests owing to there being fewer men interested 
in the sport with deep enough purses to be able to follow what is 
undoubtedly a very costly recreation, so that it is quite possible 
the area under deer will shrink considerably during the next few 
years. Quite possibly some important conditions may arise, 
political or otherwise, which may make the upkeep of the ground 
solely for sport as deer forests so unprofitable that the red deer 
will practically cease to exist in the Highlands as a wild animal. 
If so the abandonment of the forests will destroy the sanctuaries of 
some of the larger wild animals like the wild cat and the pine 
marten, and of the larger birds of prey like the golden eagle. 

In England there is only one deer forest in the Lake District, 
and its fate would probably be on all fours with those in Scotland. 
In England the red deer will probably continue as a beast of chase 
on Exmoor, as local public opinion is wholly in its favour, and 
quite possibly the’ Devon and Somerset staghounds will outlast 
a good many packs of foxhounds. There are some red deer in 
the New Forest, where they share with the fallow deer the honour 
of being hunted by the New Forest staghounds. The roedeer is 
like the red deer, an indigenous wild animal in these islands now 
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practically confined to Scotland except where it has been re-intro- 
duced. as it was into Dorsetshire at Milton Abbas about a hundred 
years ago, from which centre it has spread in all directions, even 
to within a mile or two of Bournemouth, as it is now well estab- 
lished on Lord Wimborne’s estate at Canford. 


Of the beasts of prey, the fox, the otter and the badger will 
remain just so long as fox hunting, otter hunting and badger 
diggiag continue as recognised pastimes, and their end is not yet. 
ithe-status of the fox is. interesting. Until recently in “* hunting ”’ 
districts the vulpicide was outside the pale of society—a social 
pariah—and so you would find him to-day in Gloucestershire and 
doubtiess in some of the other ‘‘ hunting ’’ counties. It says a 
great deal for the shooting tenants generally and their game- 
keepers, that they will tolerate the presence of foxes in their 
coverts for the sake of their neighbours. It is not so everywhere. 
In certain parts of south east Sussex the Hunt Committees have 
had many difficulties to meet. The district is a favourite one for 
poultry farming, an industry that has attracted a good many 
people of late years, most of whom have no sympathy with fox 
hunting. So much so that I have heard that an Association of 
Poultry Breeders posted up notices in one such hunting district 
offering ten shillings a head for foxes, alive or dead.  Fortu- 
nately the Hunting Committee succeeded in coming to an amicable 
arrangement with the poultry rearers association and are still 
able to carry on. Where the fox is not a beast of chase, as in the 
Highlands of Scotland, he is merely vermin, to be got rid of in 
every possible way. A Highland proprietor told me last year 
that he had found four foxes round one spring which had been 
poisoned. He expressed his disapproval of such a method of 
ridding the countryside of them, destructive creatures though 
they are. 

1 have already mentioned the wild cat, whose continued exist- 
ence is dependent on the sanctuary afforded by the continuance of 
deer forests in the Highlands, its last refuge from extinction 
in these islands. The status of the otter and badger is similar to 
that of the fox. The pine marten or sweet mart—a creature with 
beautiful fur, allied to the sable—still exists in the Lake District, 
where it is occasionally hunted, and also in the wilder parts of the 
Highlands and possibly also in Wales. Very occasionally a 
specimen is killed far away from any known stronghold, and it is 
difficult to trace whence they have travelled. The remaining land 
mammals are small and most of them are damned ‘under the 
general name of ground vermin. The pole-cat or foumart is still 
found in the wilder part of South Wales as well as in the High- 
lands. The stoat and weasel are generally killed. Some of our 
more thoughtful naturalists are like voices crying in the wilder- 
ness, asking that these species, particularly the smaller weasel, 
should not be thinned out to the extent they have been, as they 
are really valuable agents in keeping down the much more destruc- 
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tive rodents, mice and young rats. I do not think, however, that 
any proposition of that kind will really become practical. . A 
poultry keeper, who has had a coopful of chickens killed by a 
stoat, will never, be able to understand that young rats when full 
grown will in the end do him more damage. 


The Ground Game Act determined the status of hares and 
rabbits. As they are both articles of food as well as creatures 
hunted or shot for sport, their numbers may vary, but I do not 
think there is any fear of either becoming extinct, at anyrate 
there is no immediate danger. At one time hares were so hard 
pressed in certain districts that they are now rare animals in them, 
but my impression is that hares are now more widely distributed 
throughout England generally than they were about twenty years 
ago. 

Excluding rats, mice and shrew mice, about which there need 
be no fear of their loss, nor would they ever be likely to interest 
the general public, though even amongst these small mammals 
there are some very interesting forms like the dormouse and the 
water shrew. Lovers of nature and most educated people would 
view their extinction with regret. The same is, I think, true 
of the hedgehog, the mole and our indigenous red squirrel, even 
though the latter 1s very destructive to young fir plantations in 
some parts of the country by nipping off the leading shoot at the 
top of the tree. The mole is a great nuisance in some parts of 
the country and every gamekeeper in the country puts his foot on 
a hedgehog. 


Of water mammals beside the otter we have two species of 
seals which breed within the three mile limit. 


The common seal is found on the great sandbanks along the 
East Coast and occasionally comes down the Channel, but its 
headquarters are further north. The grey seal still breeds as near 
as the Scilly Islands on the west and possibly on the Cornish 
coast, and it, too, on rare occasions has wandered up the Channel 


as tat as. the ~ ssussex --7 cease. To the eastward the 
nearest breeding place for this species is on the Farne 
Islands off the Northumbrian coast. Both species are 


hated by fishermen, as undoubtedly they destroy’ very 
large numbers of valuable fish like salmon and do much damage 
to fishing gear. Nor have our people learnt how to dress the 
skins. Still the grey seals are hunted at this time of year for the 
sake of their blubber. They can be got at at this season as they 
come ashore to breed in caves or on rocky ledges. So many were 
destroyed at some of their breeding places that just before the war 
a law was passed giving the grey seal a close time for five years, 
but I believe they can now be destroyed again at all seasons. 
So deep is the hatred of the fishermen for seals along some parts 
of the coast that they will not hesitate, if the opportunity occurs, 
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to fire a charge of shot into their faces in the hope of blinding 
them and so cause their death. 

Of more direct interest to us here is the status of our wild 
birds, and it is especially to what may be arranged for the con- 
‘servation of the more important species that I wish to draw your 
attention this afternoon. 


There are about four hundred different species of birds 
reckoned as British. These can be roughly divided into residents, 
summer migrants, winter migrants, birds of passage, i.e., those 
which pass over, or along the coasts of, our islands to their 
breeding grounds to the north of us in spring, and on the return 
journey to their winter quarters in the autumn. The rest consist 
of more or less accidental stragglers, some even from so far east 
as Japan, others from the other side of the Atlantic. The resi- 
dents and summer migrants include about one half of the total 
number of species; the winter migrants and birds of passage, 
between forty and fifty, and the accidental visitors, the remainder. 
Of the hundred and fifty species or so which may be fairly claimed 
as residents or annual visitors to our area as defined in_ the 
Society’s Handbook, let us consider what conditions are adverse 
to them and what favourable. It may be broadly stated that the 
works and employments of mankind are adverse to wild birds, 
and this is especially true of more or less densely populated urban 
districts such as we live in. The growth of buildings (which Sir 
F. Treves has stigmatised as the cancer of the country) by 
encroaching on suitable ground is inimical to most species, 
though the shrubberies in their gardens would make fine breeding 
grounds for some very useful sorts if it were not for the super- 
abundance of domestic cats. Yet many valuable species, not 
necessarily afraid of man, like the house martin and the swallow, 
are not attracted to the newer buildings though they still hold on 
when they are allowed to do so, to the cottages, farms and out- 
houses in the neighbouring country and villages. Curiously, the 
swifts have accommodated themselves to the urban life and a 
good many nest under the roofs of the houses on the West Cliff. 
Further, the wastage of wild bird life in a thickly populated highly 
urbanised country such as England is terrific. So many adverse 
agencies of man’s invention act as both unintentional as well as 
intentional destroyers of their lives. For instance, the uninten- 
tional that are very destructive are lighthouses. At St. 
Catherine’s, at the south point of the Isle of Wight, the loss was 
so serious, that through the courtesy of the officers of the Trinity 
Board, the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has been 
allowed to erect perches both above and below the lantern, and 
by this means many migrants’ lives are annually saved. When 
one considers how many lighthouses round our coasts there are, 
and that at many, perhaps most, enormous numbers of birds lose 
their lives, one can imagine the loss through these alone. Tele- 
‘graph and telephone wires, too, especially in exposed districts, are 
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very destructive. You will all have seen during the last few years 
letters in the Press with regard to the destruction of those birds 
that get their living by diving round our coasts, through their 
feathers being saturated by the refuse oil from tank and other 
oil propelled vessels. Many of you will have seen the poor guille- 
mcts and razcrbills that have struggled on to the embankment that 
supports the Undercliff Drive, their feathers clotted together. In 
spite of the presence of numerous people walking along the Drive 
these birds have endeavoured to preen their feathers and cleanse 
them from the clinging filth. Alas, all these birds were condemned : 
to a lingering death from starvation. Early in June this year in 
the waters around the eastern group of the Scilly Islands my 
daughter and I came across areas of considerable size, the largest 
perhaps half an acre or more, coated with this horrible stuff. 
There were several puffins freshly smeared with it and trying to 
shake themseives free. One of the old fishermen at Swanage, 
who has been along the coast year in and year out for more than 
half.a century, tells me he feels certain that there are very many 
fewer guillemots, razorbills and puffins on the cliffs where they 
breed from Durleston Point to St. Aldhelm’s Head than there used 
to be even ten years ago. The same events are occurring in the 
seas all round our coasts. 

Recently in one of the weekly illustrated papers a group of 
bodies of these birds was shown which had been found lying at 
the foct of Ailsa Craig at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde, and 
only last month I found the bodies of several different kinds of 
sea birds which had come to grief from this cause along the north 
coast of Norfolk. Besides these and other unintentional causes, 
there are definite human efforts which directly affect the bird 
population. Sport, whether for pastime or profit, is in a class by 
itself. The game laws have wundcubtedly preserved not 
only the actual game birds as such, but most others which have 
not come -under the title of winged vermin, though even here 
curious changes have occurred. Before the general use of fire- 
arms, an accepted method of getting game was by hawking, which 
was pre-eminently the pastime of the aristocracy. In consequence 
of this, the peregrine falcon and the goshawk, the birds chiefly 
used in falconry, were strictly protected. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was a felony punishable with death to take or cause 
to be taken the eggs or young of either of them on the royal 
domains without authorisation. After the general introduction of 
guns these laws gradually fell into abeyance and the peregrine 
was an outlaw until recent years, when it has been put on the list 
of protected birds both in Hants and Dorset and, indeed, in most 
of the counties of England. Other groups of sportsmen are the 
wild fowlers and shore-shooters. Then there are collectors both 
of specimens and of eggs, men like gamekeepers whose duty 
it is to destroy birds harmful to the game, and there is the destruc- 
tion of birds considered injurious to farmers, fruit growers and 
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fish-breeders. Of collectors, both of rare specimens and, perhaps, 
more particularly of eggs, it is sad that no sooner does an interest- 
ing stranger turn up than the chances are that it will be collected 
in season or out of season. Almost certainly a few very beautiful 
birds like the hoopoce and golden oriole would be able to establish 
themselves and regularly nest within our area if only they were 
afforded protection in spring. With regard to egg collecting my 
experience is that the genus boy is not quite so destructive as 
he used to be. Fifty years ago in almost every cottage in spring 
one would see chains of blackbirds and thrushes eggs strung 
together hanging over the mantelpiece. During the last twenty 
years that is not so frequent a sight as it used to be. In my boy- 
heed the leading ornithologists hoped to be able to establish 
important points in the classification of birds by means of eggs, 
and some very notable expeditions were made for the purpose of 
obtaining rare eggs. Scientific value there certainly is, though, 
perhaps, the results have not fully come up to the expectations 
criginally made. Collectors used to be satisfied with an egg 
or two of a species. Then it was realised that a complete clutch 
was the more characteristic, and now in the most up-to-date collec- 
tions, a species is represented by a series of clutches, often running 
into hundreds. Most thoughtful men and women are of opinion 
that this plan is being carried too far, because it must be against 
the interests of wild bird life generally. In this I agree. In this 
matter, as in everything else, ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ should be 
the motto. I have given you some of the adverse conditions due 
tG mans activities in’ connection with: wild birds. That is, the 
destructive processes. 

Let. us now. turn to see what are the conditions that are 
favourable to wild bird life generally. In the past the great land- 
lords and game preservers did provide what were to all intents and 
purpeses sanctuaries for many species, though their servants were 
often ignorantly destructive through their want of knowledge and 
failure to. distinguish between those species which were really 
harmful and others, some of which were probably beneficial to 
their interests. In fact the majority of county gentlemen, through 
neglect of this side of their education, have not fully realised their 
responsibilities and opportunities. But many took a very genuine 
interest in preserving the wild life, as may be illustrated by the 
status of the golden eagle. Sixty or seventy years ago every 
man’s hands were against the bird, which only just managed to 
hold on in some of the wildest and most thinly populated of the 
Highland glens. Due partly to the enthusiasm of a. few 
naturalists, but more especially to the establishment of definite 


deer forests in which the species was actually encouraged because 


it was both a useful as well as an ornamental adjunct to the forest, 
useful as it tended to keep down the mountain blue hares—which 
are nuisances to the deer-stalker, who is generally a man _ of 


- culture that can appreciate the fitness of seeing an eagle amongst 
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the hills—in consequence the species has increased in num- 
bers and has re-occupied certain long deserted counties, so much 
so that it might quite conceivably occur that a pair might try to 
nest in the Lake District in England, as last year at any rate a 
pair nested in Galloway in S.W. Scotland, almost, if not actually, 
within sight of the Westmoreland and Cumberland Hills. I am 
sure that if this should occur it would be welcomed by a great 
number of those who really care about the beauties and glories of 
the countryside. 


But there is another side to the question. Some years ago I 
remember talking to a keeper in Sutherlandshire. We were walk- 
ing along the eastern face of an isolated mountain. He explained 
to me that at the foot of this mountain the shepherds collected the 
ewes for the lambing season as it was a cosy corner sheltered from 
the south-westerly gales which brought so much rain with them 
in the latter part of April and most of May. All went well unless 
a strong easterly breeze sprang up. If this should occur the 
eagles all over the country seemed to find it out and used to come 
and lift the lambs, being able to do so as they swept round and 
met the wind which enabled them to carry off their burden. I 
forget now the number of lambs said to have been taken, but I 
remember being much struck with the figures mentioned, and I 
remember a keeper on a large sheep farm in another part of the 
county telling me that he had trapped eleven eagles during the 
previous winter. So the sheep farmer, naturally enough, has 
no love for the eagle and would never vote for its preservation. 

I have just been staying on the domain of the Earl of Leices- 
ter at Holkam in Norfolk. The reclaimed marshes are a sanc- 
tuary for large numbers, indeed thousands, of wild geese during 
the autumn and winter. On these marshes during the daylight the 
birds feel safe, as they are hardly ever attacked, but as dusk comes 
and darkness sets in they invariably leave the marshes and 
generally go to spend the hours of darkness on the outer sand- 
banks, where they are comparatively immune from molestation. 
Yet on their diurnal passage from marsh to sandbank and vice 
versa they have to face a host of gunners who lie in wait for them 
and who, when winds are strong and ahead, reap a very consider- 
able harvest, perhaps all told some 10 per cent. of the total 
number are obtained during the season. In spite of the persecu- 
tion the flocks return year by year. If it was not for the protection 
accorded to the flocks on the marshes by Lord Leicester the wild 
geese would soon entirely desert the district. During the war 
some ten miles away, there was an aerodrome. The pilots used 
to fly over the marsh and harry and frighten the geese, which very 
soon sought other quarters, and for fully three weeks entirely 
deserted the marshes and only returned after the airmen were 
stopped from molesting them. 

The above is a good example of how the great landowners in 
England have had the power and occasionally the wish to preserve 
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wild life, and the same is true of the wilder areas of Scotland where 
the deer forests are. But the status of the great landlord as an 
institution in this country must isoon pass away. It cannot 
stand the heavy taxation and death duties. In the transition 
period, until democracy wakes up to the value of the treasures of 
which it is the heir, much will be lost, and, alas, the awakening 
may not improbably be too late. This brings me to the con- 
sideration of the outlook in the future and what has been and 
what can be done. 

Whe planks, in my platiorm (are these:, 1.-°That...it\ 1s 
our duty to those that come after us to preserve for them, as 
far as possible, the natural wild fauna and flora of the whole world, 
but especially that of their own country and district. 2. That it 
is a definitely unsocial act to deprive one’s own generation of the 
natural beauties whether animate or inanimate. First of all 
may I call your attention to the area in which we are specially 
interested; as shown by the map published in the Society’s Hand- 
book. I have indicated its extent on the authorised, one inch to 
the mile, ordnance survey which is coloured to show its geological 
construction. You will at once see its diversified character. We 
possess in this district country suitable for almost every different 
kind of bird, and Mr. Hart’s collection in his museum at Christ- 
church is sufficient testimony to the number of species that frequent 
it either annually or occasionally. The land consists of wood and 
down, moor and marsh, arable and pasture, in fact, almost every 
conceivable kind of country, and the seaboard from beetling cliffs 
to long stretches of sand dune and mudflat. In consequence, of 
the total number of species recognised on the British list, just over 
400 species, no fewer than about two-thirds of this number are 
said to have been obtained within the limits of the district 
delineated on the map in our handbook. Of this number we may 
possibly except some half a dozen species which are definitely 
injurious to human interests, and of these each case must be con- 
sidered on its merits, and if outlawed there should be periodical 
examination and revision of the list, as it is quite possible that’ 
experience or future knowledge might modify expert opinion, 
through which public opinion should be guided on the status of 
each species. But of all the rest I hold it is our duty, for the reasons 
just quoted, to do our best to preserve rather than to drive away 
or exterminate them. 

This brings me to the methods to be adopted, which can be 
summarised under the two headings of (1) protection to the birds 
and (2) education of the population. I hope to be able to get you to 
see that these two methods will go hand in hand and that just 
so far as they are successful will be the benefit to the population 
as well as to the wild birds. In this country those creatures which 
are included under the name of ‘‘ game’’ have had special laws 
for their protection from very early days. For other wild birds 
we have now about fifty years’ experience. In 1869 an Act for 
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the protection of sea birds was passed which contained the names 
of thirty-three birds that were not to be killed between April Ist 


and August Ist. In 1872 an Act in which seventy-nine names 
were scheduled—many of them of land birds—which were not to 
be exposed for sale between March 15th and August Ist. The 


penalties were so slight that the Act remained a dead letter. Since 
then the Acts have been gradually made more stringent and power 
has been entrusted to County Councils and cther local authorities 
to arrange the details of the names of the species to be protected 
and whether this protection is to be absolute throughout the year 
cr only during the breeding months, during which also, as a rule, 
the eggs as well as the birds are to be “protected. The local 
authorities have also the power to exempt from protection birds 
like the cormorant and shag which are considered injurious to 
the interests of fishermen. They can also declare districts as 
sanctuaries. These regulations and bye-laws are posted up all 
over the country but are more or less incperative. To show that 
this is so I will give you the following instance. The following 
extract is taken from the ‘“‘ Field ’’ of October 27th, 1917 :— 
SPOONBILLS IN DorsrrsHirE.—On the evening of Oct. 15 a spoonbill, shot 
that morning in Poole Harbour, was brought to me for sale, but I refused 
to buy it, and tried to convince the shooter of his wrongdoing. Unfortunately, 
on the same day four others, two old and two young birds, were killed at the 
same place, and thus every one of the little party which arrived there was 
wantonly destroyed. Having no book on British birds at hand to refer to, I 
do not know whether the spoonbill is rare in this county.—J. W. Evans, Lieut.- 
Colonel. 
The report goes that the fowler put such, a high price on his 
specimens that nobody would buy and consequently they were not 
even preserved, but I do not know if that is true. 

Spoonbills are birds as large as herons, the adults as white as 
swans and extraordinarily graceful in shape. The species is 
known to have nested during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century in Sussex and quite possibly nearer still. There is some 
evidence that in the autumn of the previous year a pair of spoon- 
bills had spent the autumn and winter unmolested in the harbour. 
It is no great stretch of fancy to suggest that this pair had gone 
perhaps to Holland, where they are strictly protected, to nest and 
in LOT) returned with the young ones. In years gone by the 
spocnbill was a protected bird and in Henry VIII.’s time a fine was 
imposed on anyone found guilty of taking the eggs. The group of 
wading birds to which by habit the spoonbill belongs, are not only 
some of the most beautiful of all our birds but are also benefactors 
of the human race. They are surface feeders in shallow waters 
and their food includes many sorts of insects, no doubt Heh nig 
disease-carriers like mosquitos. 

In 1870 Brownsea Island was inspected with the idea cf estab- 
lishing a naval base there but decided against, and the report 
was current at the time that the authorities who came to inspect 
were so worried by biting flies and gnats, etc., that they were 
glad to get away. 
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In Holland, a country in which great care is taken of their 
wild birds on account of the number of wild fowl which form aca 
asset of considerable economic importance, things are managed 
differently than over here. Their waders are not persecuted, 
indeed, are protected, and they endeaveur to control the pursuit 
of wild fowl so that a legitimate toll only is taken and great car? 
is shown not to scare the birds away altogether. For instance, 
shooting is not allowed at night from, I believe, an hour after 
sunset to an hour before sunrise, consequently the wild fowl have 
a respite during several hours out of every twenty-four in which to 
feed and rest undisturbed. With us the question has never been 
one that has interested the general-public. Why is this so? It 
can only be-irom indifference, as its interest has. mever. been. - 
awakened or enlisted. 

In the United States of America Mr. Hornaday has suc- 
ceeded not only in getting the Americans as a nation to realise 
this, but Canadians as well have seen the advantages and now very 
nearly throughout the length and breadth of the North American 
Continent protective laws are carried out efficiently, because they 
are backed by the general approval of the public, with the result 
that there has been during the last few years real conservation of 
the wild life both of mammals and birds, and the probability is 
that no more species like the pigmy curlew and the Labrador duck 
will become extinct, and that even those which were on the verge 
of extinction like the bison, the sandhill crane, and the egret will 
be vsaved. What has been done in-the United States and in 
Canada ought to be possible here in England. 

How is this to be done? (1) By the establishment of. sanc- 
tuaries. (2) Where and when necessary, by close times for several 
years for individual species. (8) By diffusion of knowledge 
amongst our people, both adults and those still at school. 

I know the subject bristles with difficulties, but as has been 
proved in the United States, the laws and regulations are accepted 
and each season are being more efficiently carried out. The 
majority of the inhabitants of England and Scotland are not by 
nature either more vicious or less law-abiding than those of the 
United States of America or of Canada.. Mr. Hornaday, in his 
work, refers to the destructive habits of the members of the Latin 
races, especially of the emigrants from Italy, who have a perfect 
passion for destroying wild bird life. But the general sense of 
the community is able to control their activities in this direction. 
Here it is otherwise. Public opinion is not awake. Our people 
have never had brought insistently before them the value from 
the highest points of view of the wild life around them. Even 
from the purely practical point the following is worth considering. 


Americans are justly proud of their ‘national parks. The 


Yosemite Valley and the Yeliowstone Park—the latter especially 
with its protected fauna—year by year attract more and more 


‘visitors from all.parts of the United States and from other 
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countries as well, to the great pecuniary benefit of the population 
resident in the neighbourhood. ‘This is a point that the various. 
authorities in and around Bournemouth, which are said to be 
dependent on the attractions provided for visitors, might find 
worthy of their consideration. 

One great difficulty here is to find the necessary instructors. 
At some of our public schools, like Marlborough, Haileybury and 
Dartmouth, there are individual masters who are enthusiastic and 
who are able to evoke similar enthusiasm in many of the boys 
with whom they come in contact. 

Our member, Miss Firbank, has for years succeeded so well 
in getting her pupils to have an appreciation of the bird life that 
several times her schoolgirls have won the shield and medals. 
which the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds present for 
the best essays which are competed for by scholars all 
over the country. The founder of the Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide movement is fully alive to the importance of the subject 
and has arranged that special attention is paid to nature study, 
which, if rightly carried out, covers all that I am drawing your 
attention to to-day. The love and appreciation of the beauties of 
nature are almost, if not quite, as important and urgent as any 
other form of improvement and training of the mind. 

The love and appreciation of things beautiful is one means of 
raising civilised man above the level of the lowest savages, in 
whom apparently a love of nature has never been awakend. With 
them it is, perhaps, natural owing both to actual danger and from 
supersititious fear. With us there are no terrible wild beasts, 
crocodiles or deadly snakes; sprites and fairies no longer live on 
every desolate heath or steep hillside. Yet so little is this 
appreciated that even a year or two ago the beautiful Stair Hole at 
Lulworth Cove was being used as a refuse dump and may be so 
used to-day. Our native wild flora and fauna are worth conserv- 
ing unless and until it can be definitely shown that their con- 
tinued existence is inconsistent with the general welfare and 
interest of our people. 

Again, when once an indigenous plant or animal in 
an island group such as Great Britain has been utterly 
destroyed and become extinct, it is quite possible, indeed probable, 
that it can never be exactly replaced, as it was a specialised form 
peculiar to the country and the introduction of its nearest relative 
from overseas never quite takes its place. For instance, the great 
copper butterfly (Chrysophanus dispar), which formerly was found 
in the Fen country in East Anglia, is now extinct and represented 
on the Continent by a quite distinct species (Chrysophanus rutilus). 
In all true education the effort should be to.train the child to 
become a good citizen who knows and acts up to his duty to him- 
self and to his neighbour. It is hopeless and, therefore, wrong to 
try to benumb the sporting instinct. But it may be well to guide 
it into channels which are not inimical to other’s interests. 
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Field sports, hunting, fishing and shooting, appeal to men’s 
primitive instincts and will, doubtless, continue as _ recognised 
pastimes for many years to come. In sport it is the pursuit itself, 
necessitating the exercise of patience, keen observation, the will 
to overcome difficulties and perfect control of one’s physical 
activities that attract the true sportsman, and I think all will agree 
that any form of pastime whict educates on these lines is eminently 
desirable. The trophy, unless absolutely required for food, is to 
many men a secondary though very important consideration. 
What has been done by Mr. Nicholl, of Dartmouth College, and 
by Miss Firbank here, one may trust will permeate through the 
scholastic world, for on it I believe depends in great measure 
whether conservation becomes possible or not. 


Nowadays it will be well for the inhabitants of these islands if 
they will seriously consider ways and means of conserving what 
still remains of our more interesting fauna and flora. I believe that 
one great means to that end is the establishment of sanctuaries. 
The need of them is great and pressing. Up to the present we 
have very few national sanctuaries. There are the royal parks like 
Hyde Park and Richmond Park, and there are a good many areas 
scattered throughout the country which are either under the 
control of public bodies or private societies, such as the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Places of Public or Historic Interest, and a few other 
local societies having similar objects. 


ON THE .PROVIDING OF SANCTUARIES. 


It is perfectly possible for county councils and 
municipal authorities to create real sanctuaries under their 
control. Indeed, areas like the ‘‘ catchment basins ’’ and 
reservoirs for the water supply of large cities, I need only 
mention Thirlmere and Haweswater in the Lake District, lend 
themselves admirably for the purpose, as in order to keep the water 
uncontaminated, privacy is almost essential. Again public parks 
and pleasure gardens can easily be protected as they are under 
constant supervision. Something has already been done in this 
direction. In six counties, viz., Berkshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Somersetshire, Suffolk, and Yorkshire, certain districts have been 
scheduled by County Council orders, in which wild birds are pro- 
tected throughout the year. It is noteworthy that in every case, 
except that of Berkshire, which has no coast line, the area of pro- 
tection is either along the coast or a tidal inlet. In most of 


these and in many more districts it is unlawful to take eggs of 
wild birds. 


What about our own district? The authorities already 


know how attractive animals and birds are,—the aviaries 


and ornamental wild fowl in Poole Park, and the pea- 


fowl, grey squirrels, and house sparrows in the public 
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gardens here are sufficient evidence of this. With the good will 
and sympathy of the public authorities in Bournemouth, Christ- 
church and Poole, it should be possible to have very valuable and 
thoroughly efficient sanctuaries established in this neighbourhood. 
These would in the future become assets of extreme value to the 
neighbourhood. The interference with the means of livelihood 
of a small number of natives is the most serious difficulty to 
overcome, but it can be overcome, as has been shown in the 
United States of America. 


Let us look at the map in our Society’s Handbook. If we 
look first at the centre, Bournemouth, so far as many forms of wild 
life are concerned, is a desert of bricks and mortar. But there are 
oases such as the public gardens, the parks, and the remaining 
trees in the Talbot. Woods. So far as I have been able to see 
the nests in the public gardens and pleasure grounds are not much 
molested, but that as soon as one gets outside the public gardens 
the hedgerows are regularly harried. You will have seen notices 
in the newspapers that in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens in 
the neighbourhood of the powder magazine the London County 
Council arranged for a thicket to be planted and left undisturbed 
durinz the birds’ breeding season, even the gardeners and custo- 
dians keeping away. This spring the experiment was tried for 
the first time and it. was announced that it had been a distinct 
success as no less than about a dozen species have brought off 
their young successfully within the enclosure and this in the very 
heart of London. 


Mr. Hart’s museum is undoubtedly one of the attractions of 
Christchurch. It is a very interesting local collection. In the 
catalogue Mr. Hart states the localities whence the specimens were 
obtained. One sees what a wonderfully varied avifauna frequents 
or exists in the district. I venture to propound one suggestion. 
The Christchurch Harbour and the immediate surrounding neigh- 
bourhood would be an absolutely ideal spot in which to form a 
sanctuary, as we have the evidence of Mr. Hart’s collection to 
show what an attractive district it is for wild birds. Moreover it 
is already protected on paper so far as Sundays and Christmas 
Day are concerned and there are 35 names on the list of birds 
whose eggs are protected, so that it would be only an extension 
of already existing legislation. In the immediate neighbourhood 
east of Christchurch stretches the New Forest, the south-western 
corner comes within the map in our Handbook, so one may hope 
that any influence we may have would be on the side of preserving 
wild life throughout the whole of the area. 


To the west lies Poole Harbour. There..is7 acon 
siderable area in and around Poole MHarbour not far 
short of fifty square miles, including almost every kind of 
country except open downland, in which all wild birds’ 
eggs are protected on paper, and the knowledge that this is so is 
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being gradually understood, by the boatmen and, fishermen and 
others who use the harbour. It-happens that the country should 
be an easy one to protect as up to the present the greater part of 
the private lands have been in the hands of only a very few large 
landowners, like» the Earl of Eldon,-and the owners of 
the Corfe Castle and Rempstone Estates. 


In Poole and Christchurch Harbours every bird that alights on 
the water or on the shore runs deadly risks only averted 
by unceasing vigilance, except in Poole Park which acts more or 
less as a sanctuary, consequently it is the resort during the 
autumn and winter months, 1.e., the. non-breeding months, of a 
large number of coots, and there are almost always flocks of true 
wildfowl, especially pochards or dunbirds, but also other species 
of ducks such as mallard and widgeon on-the salt water lake in 
the park; the birds realise that, as a.rule,; they are safe, but thev 
are still wide awake, if a boat is launched they soon fly off. Still 
this example shows how quickly wild birds recognise a refuge 
even in notoriously dangerous surroundings. 


I am fully conscious that this address has been poorly put 
together and crude in diction, yet it has been my wish to put 
before you the views I’hold very strongly. viz., that we should 
pass on the heritage, of which our generation is the trustee, intact: 
The love of things beautiful (of which the wild fauna and flora 
form a considerable section) is one of the most precious of all gifts, 
and to naturalists that which affords the greatest. intellectual 
satisfaction, to these, however, it can only be fully realised if the 
animals, birds and plants are: to: -be» found in their: natural 
surroundings. It has been my endeavour this afternoon to 
address you in the spirit of the constitution of the Natural Science 
Society of Bournemouth. 
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A Selection from the Zectures 
and Papers given before the 
Hoaciety,. 


Garrows ou Lbslep Common. 


ees Common is a detached outlier of the ridge that appar- 

ently once stretched from Fritham to Mockbeggar. It is id 
miles in length, 1 mile in width, and contains 887 acres. It rises 
to a height of 257 feet above the sea, and of 180 feet above the 
Avon, and on every side its plateau gravel summit terminates in 
salient bluffs above the surrounding valleys. 

The plan shows the salient and retiring contours of the 200 
foot line—above which lies the plateau gravel capping. Below 
this is a bed of sand, in some places white, in others yellow. The 
only section available—on the North side of Cuckoo Hill—indicates 
a thickness of 15 to 20 feet. The sand rests upon clay that holds up 
and yields the surface water in springs that ooze out along the 
flanks of these bluffs. The tilt of this clay subsoil appears to be 
downward from N.W. to S.E. for the spring water comes out of 
the hillsides much higher above the Hucklesbrook valley than 
above the Dockenswater. 

The ridge summit above and between the 200 foot contours is 
called ‘* the plain,’’ and at Whitefield the terrace levels are well 
displayed, which mark the gradual erosion of the Avon valley, of, 
*“ The Geology of the country around Ringwood,’’ by Clement 
Reid. The soil is very poor—heath, scattered furze brakes and 
bracken cover this expanse, the latter marking the folds of the 
hills and leading down to boggy bottoms, matted with sphagnum 
moss, scented with sweet gale and starred in summer with tufts 
of cotton grass and spikes of yellow bog asphodel. Spacious views 
over three counties—Hampshire, Dorset, and Wiltshire—may ke 
seen from the plains of Ibsley Common, and on the hottest days 
of summer breezes from the distant sea or from the chalk downs 
refresh the air that quivers above the heath; but year in and year 
out the heath-bells bloom and wither with few to see their weeks 
of midsummer splendour, or their months of sober vesture. 

The common abides in solitude, only broken by vagrant stock, 
by herdsman, turf-cutter or gravel-digger, or by Linwood chil- 
dren on their way to and from school at South Gorley. Yet once 
upon a time these plains were chosen for special distinction. Here 
barrows were laboriously raised to commemorate the dead. Here 
remote ritual and assembly were held. Here was a site worthy 
of monumental reverence. Beneath the heath and fern-clad plains 
of Ibsley Common lies the scanty pre-historic evidence which we 
seek to discover and interpret. 
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The following record describes the results obtained by excaya- 
tion in these barrows by kind permission of the Lord of the Manor 
—Lord Normanton. In every instance the barrow has _ been 
restored to its former profile. 


Solitary excavation was imposed by the necessities of the 
times. It is a slow and laborious process, with only one compen- 
sation, namely, the excavator knows every spit of soil up-turned. 
Thus he may be helped to an exact estimation of finds and of 
barrow-soil origin and deposition. The solitary digger should 
obtain all the evidence communicable by prong and spade. The 
spells of mere labour—such as preliminary trenching, soil removal, 
and the final filling in—must be accepted as drudgery in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. 


Excavaled sections um “top mould..123.= Gravel. t= Undisturbed soil. 
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* BARROW No. I. (May, 1917), not shown in the Ordnance 
Survey, is a small disc barrow of unusual type. The central mound 
rises from the scarp edge of the inside ditch instead of from en 
intervening space of level area, and the ‘* all-over ’? measurement 
of the whole earthwork is only 50 feet. I do not know of any disc 
barrow that compares with this one. (cf. ‘‘ Ancient Earthworks 
Gisthe “New Forest,’ by the writer, p...80 for jtypes* of ‘disc 
barrows, and “‘ British Barrows, especially those of Wiltshire,’’ by 
Dr. Thurnam. — Archzologia, vol.. LITT. for records of excava+ 
tion in disc barrows). 

A trench 6 feet wide was dug from S. to N. across the ditch 
on both sides, which revealed a shallow V-shaped ditch, 
thes bottom: soemne 1. foot. 2, inches .,below . the . top 
surface. Nothing was found in the filling. The trench 
Wasmeaimercased to 9 feet in. width “as. it: ..entered: the 
mound, which was made of gravel and sandy mould obtained 
from near-by. About 6 inches to the W. of the centre and 1 foot 
2 inches below the top surface burnt matter was found surround- 
ing an inverted urn; the latter was gradually uncovered, and 
proved to be standing in a small cist, 1 foot 6 inches by. 1 foot 
4 inches, and 8 inches in depth, cut in the undisturbed gravel 
subsoil, and floored with rammed pebble-stones. (cf. ‘‘ British 
Barrows,’’ by Canon Greenwell, pp. 362, 438.) The cist was 
filled with black, unctuous burnt matter, interspersed with char- 
coal, but no burnt bones were found. The little urn was in a very 
rotten condition, pierced and broken by heath roots and quite 
impossible to handle. Accordingly, after clearing out the sur- 
rounding burnt matter in the cist, the urn was left to dry, roofed 
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The barrows are numbered in the order of their excavation. 
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over with tools supporting clots. The weather was favourable— 
sunny and windy. After two days’ interval the mouth of the urn 
was severed from the ashes on which it stood and to which it 
adhered, and was then sately removed. 

Nothing was found inside the urn except fine mould which 
had filtered in through the cracks made by the heath roots, and 
burnt matter which filled its inverted mouth. 


This urn has been restored, and may be seen at the Salisbury 
Museum. It is 6.03 inches in height, 5.05 inches in width at the 
mouth, and 2.06 inches at the base. In form it compares with 
fig. 56, “‘ British Barrows,’’ by Canon Greenwell, and fig. 1, 
Plate II., ‘‘ Excavations at Hengistbury Head,’’ by J. P. Bushe- 
Fox; and in form, size and ornament with fig. 313, Plate 
NMXVITIL.,. “* Horty Years Researches,’ etc, by, |i he Mlontimer. 

The absence of any bones in the burnt matter cannot ce 
explained by their disappearance from decay: ‘‘ bones which have 
been calcined never seem to go to decay,”’ ‘‘ British Barrows,”’ p. 
344. This burial may express formular recognition of the rite of 
cremation, e.g., the burnt matter surrounding the urn; and such 
instances are not uncommon; they give rise to the question 
whether in some cases barrows have been raised-as cenotaphs, 
or memorials of the dead who have been buried or burnt else- 
where; a question on which archeologists disagree. (cf. 
‘* British Barrows,’’ p. 27, but qualified by ‘‘ Recent Researches 
in Barrows,’’ by Canon Greenwell. Archeologia, Vol. III., 1893. 
‘* Excavations in Cranborne Chase,’’ by General Pitt-Rivers. Vol. 
II. p. 8, and ‘* Forty Years’ Researches,”’ etc., by J. R. Mortimer, 
p XXXVIIZ.) 

Further excavation vielded no discovery, except that the ditch 
was wider and deeper on the Western side of the circle than else- 
where—presumably in order to provide additional material either 
for the central mound or for the encircling bank. 


The circle of this bank was struck with precision, and it is 
evenly wasted and consolidated. The inside ditch is continuous— 
according to its superficial appearance. Prehistoric man was wont 
to make his ditch against the enemy he feared, outside the defensive 
bank. The inside ditch of disc barrows may indicate that the 
living feared the dead, and dreaded their return. (cf. ‘‘ British 
Barrows,’ p. 8.) 


BARROW No. II. (June, 1917), not shown in the Ordnance 
Survey, is 31 feet in diameter, and rises about 2 feet above the 
level of the plain. A slight depression encircles the barrow. A 
trench was cut, 4 feet in width, from S. to N., towards the barrow 
centre, beginning 6 feet horizontal from the base of the mound. 
The undisturbed subsoil was reached 9 inches below the surface, 
and a shallow’ ditch was revealed .on~ both?) sides.) m 
which nothing was _ found. The trench was widened 
as it entered the mound, and at the barrow centre 
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it simcluded. a circu.arexcavation 15 feet. in diameter. .The 
barrow was made of gravel and clayey sand, obtained from near- 
by. Around the centre, 1 foct 6 inches below the top surface, 
there was a layer of white clayey sand, obtained from a distance, 
] foot in width and 8 inches in depth. This layer of white sand 
enclosed an oval shaped space, about 4 feet 6 inches in length, and 
2 feet.6 inches in width, of which the long axis was from N. to S. 
It contained nothing but the gravelly, sandy material that formed 
the barrow. Probably this oval shaped space had been the recep- 
tacle for a burial by inhumaticn, cf which the skeleton had entirely 
decayed owing to the porous nature of the soil, which would allow 
the free percolation of rain water,.and promote the decay and 
removal cf organic matter. 

J. R. Wise describes in “* The New Forest,’’ p. 201, how he 
found three urns in a barrow on Bratley Plain imbedded in white 
clayey sand. I thought that a similar method of burial might have 
been followed here and excavated the white layer mentioned down 
to the undisturbed subsoil, thus destroying the configuration of its 
disposition. Hence this record without a plan. In the barrows 
subsequently excavated, any foreign materials, i.e., soil or stones 
brought from a disiance, were unccvered horizontally, and not 
excavated down to ihe undisturbed subsoil until their disposition 
had been planned. 
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Farrow nelll Yosley Common Hank 


BARROW No. Il. (July, 1917), not shown in the Ordnance 
Survey, is 33 feet in diameter, and rises about 2 feet above the 
level of the plain.. There is no surface depression encircling the 
barrow. A trench was cut 4 feet in width from S. to N. towards 
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the barrow centre, beginning 6 feet horizontal from the base of 
the mound. The undisturbed subsoil was reached 1 foot 6 inches 
below the top surface throughout this trench and no ditch was 
revealed. At the base of the mound there was a closely packed, 
consolidated ramp of gravel flints, with grey clayey sand in their 
interstices, resting on the undisturbed subsoil. This ramp of 
flints, obtained from a distance, continued upward for 8 feet 
horizontal, and then abruptly stopped. Clayey, ferruginous sand 
and gravel, obtained from near-by, now formed the material of the 
barrow, succeeded by yellowish and then by white clayey sand, 
obtained from a distance, as the undisturbed subsoil was. 
approached. A central area of excavation was then marked out 
following the top edge of the flint ramp, and this was excavated 
in spits down to the undisturbed subsoil. The yellowish-white 
clayey sand rose from side to centre, -where it was 1 foot in 
depth. At the centre about 1 foot below the top surface, lay -an 
irregular circle 2 feet in diameter of dark unctuous mould mixed 
with charcoal. This descended for 1 foot 6 inches, contracting as 
it descended, and filled throughout as aforesaid. Pieces of char- 
coal occurred in the white clayey sand around the hole, also a> 
layer of burnt matter, 3 inches in depth, near-by. Nothing was 
found in the burnt matter. 


Further excavation yielded no discovery except as to the con- 
struction of the barrow. 


The ramp of gravel flints surrounding the central core of 
white sand appears to have been designed to retain such wasting 
material from denudation. The increasing whiteness and hard- 
ness of the central core of sand was apparently due to the down- 
ward filtration of pipeclay particles in the mass of impure sand. 


Material obtained from a distance implies carriage—probably 
in baskets or sacks. The following extract from the “ Daily 
Telegraph of July 17, 1917, is suggestive : 


MESOPOTAMIA’S FUTURE. 


‘“ Sir John Jackson said he noticed that the men dug with 
‘‘ small shovels, and carried the material away in sacks. A 
‘“ number of wheelbarrows were sent out to be used. One of 
his young engineers saw a man carrying his sack in the old 
‘“ way, and asked him why the wheelbarrow was not used? The 
‘“man dropped the sack, stcod upright, and solemnly answered: 
‘‘ * Your nation has not been here very long; my people have been 
here since the time of Moses, and so surely I know better than 
ce you.’ >) 

The time of the barrows on Ibsley Common was _ probably 
circa ‘‘ the time of Moses,’’ and pre-historic methods were curi- 
ously similar in the East and in the West, e.g., stone implements, 
menhirs, dolmens, stone circles and barrows. Thus we may 
imagine processions of laden tribesmen crossing these plains, each 
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bearing his sackful of stones or basketful of sand in order to raise 
a memorial to some honoured chief of the Bronze Age. 

Such imaginings are very remote from nowadays, when, in 
reality, we only see commoners’ stock feeding on the plains, or a 
forester seeking for his vagrant ponies. 
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Barrow ne lV. Postey Common 


BARROW No. IV. (July, 1917), not shown in the Ordnance 
Survey, is more bowl shaped than either II. or III. It is 34 feet in 
diameter, and rises about 2 feet 6 inches above the level of the 
plain. A slight depression encircles the barrow. A trench was 
cut, 4 feet in width, from S. to N., towards the barrow centre, 


_ beginning 6 feet horizontal from the base. The undisturbed sub- 


soil was reached at 1 foot below the surface, and a shallow ditch 
was revealed on both sides in which nothing was found. 
Clayey, stoney sand, obtained from near-by, forméd the 
material of the barrow from its base to 6 feet inward 
horizontal. Then began the yellowish to white clayey 
Sands; obtained -from.. a ~ distance; as -in Ils :and = III. 
This extended as the central core of the mound 22 feet in diameter. 
Rather to the W. of the barrow centre, 2 feet below the top- 
surface, there was an oblong hole in the hard white sand, 4 feet 
Il inches in length, 2 feet in width, and 1 foot 6 inches in depth, 
of which the long axis was from N. to S. This hole was filled with 
ferruginous clay and gravel-stones, which filling extended as a 
thin layer beyond the top edges of the hole. 
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Nothing was found in the clay filling, which rested on the 
undisturbed subsoil. Probably, as in No. II., this oblong hole had 
been the receptacle for a burial by inhumation, of which the skele- 
ton had entirely decayed. 


BARROWS Nos. V. and VI., shown in the Ordnance Survey, 
are the most conspicuous of any on Ibsley Common. They stand 
in close proximity, 24 feet apart, above a hollow that leads up to 
the salient bluffs of Whitefield plain near Newtown. Each of 
them measures 31 feet in diameter, rises about 3 feet above the 
level of the plain, and apparently lacks an encircling ditch. Neither 
shows surface indications of previous excavation. Superficially 
they appear to be similar—except that rabbits have worked in VI., 
but not in V. Excavation, however, proved them to be dis- 
similar in construction. 


I had-the help of Herbert and Percy Taylor, of Ringwood, in 
excavating these barrows (April 29-30, 1921). 
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BARROW No. V. We began by digging a trench across the 
barrow from S. to N. as previously described. There was no out- 
side encircling ditch. The barrow mound was constructed of sandy 
gravel throughout, consolidated and hard to dig. There was no 
depression near-by to indicate where the material came from. 
When we reached the top centre we found, | foot 10 inches below 
the surface, an urn rim, the mouth of which was filled with earth, 
matted roots and burnt bones. The urn belonging to this rim may 
have been carelessly removed by previous barrow diggers. No 
sherds were found belonging to it. The rim was 8.07 inches in 
diameter, 3.03 inches in depth, inverted, of coarse brown, ill- 
baked pottery, and was ornamented with punched or impressed 
horizontal lines. It was in a very rotten condition when first 
uncovered, but hardened during a day’s exposure to sun and wind, 
and was safely removed in the evening. Nothing else was found. 
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Barrow neV1 tbsley Common 


BARROW No. VI. stands 24 feet N. of Barrow V. A trench 
was dug across the barrow from S. to N., as previously described, 
which revealed a small ditch on both sides in which nothing was 
found. The barrow mound was constructed of sandy ferruginous 
clay for about 1 foot down at the top, when the soil changed to 
sandy pipeclay ; this change of soil was followed horizontally and 
proved to extend 12ft. in diameter across the centre of the barrow, 
forming a central mound within the barrow (See plan). This 


_ was excavated from the top downwards, and 6 inches below the 


top a grey circular patch was revealed that proved to be burnt 
bones in the mouth of an upright urn. The surrounding sandy 
pipeclay was then carefully excavated, around the urn and down, 
and as we descended the pipeclay became purer and increasingly 
hard. Where this hard pipeclay surrounded the urn it was in very 
good condition, but the upper part, where it was surrounded by 
the porous sandy pipeclay, was both soft and riddled by heath 
roots. It was not in a condition to be safely handled, so we made 
a roof of tools and clots and left it to dry. Again the weather was 
favourable, sunny, windy and dry. Next day the removal of the 
urn was safely accomplished. It is 1 foot .08 inch in height, 9 
inches in width at the mouth, and 4.04 inches at the base. One 
side of the urn was broken in, apparently by burrowing rabbits, 
otherwise this barrow did not seem to have been disturbed. Noth- 
ing else was found. This type of urn appears to belong to the 
period 1400 B.C. to 650 B.C. (See ‘‘ A Study of the Bronze Age 
Pottery of Britain and Ireland,’’ by Lord Abercromby.) 
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A selection of the burnt bones was made by Dr. Eric Gardner, 
F.S.A., and submitted to Sir A. Keith, who reported as follows: 
““ As far as one can guess from so small fragments of a well done 
cremation I would say adult woman, not aged, for cranial sutures 
still open, and not robust and big, but delicately made and small. 
Notice the fibula shows the flanging which is common among 
Britishers of pre-Roman times.’ 7 


The relics found in the above excavations have been placed in 
the Salisbury Museum. 


HEywoop SUMNER. 
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Che Jlantial Almanac. 


Abstract of a Lecture delivered in the Astronomical Section by 
Cora b. Markwick; ©.B., C.B;E., the: Chairman, 
on 27th March, 1922. 


EW people, when they purchase calendars, almanacs, etc., 
about Christmas time ever give a thought as to whence the 
information given therein so exactly, as regards rising and setting 
of sun, moon, and planets, occultations of stars by the moon, 
details of eclipses and the like, is obtained. Where do all these 
exact figures come from? If examined separately in different 
publications they will all be found to be identical. There must be 
a common source for all this, and it is ‘‘ The Nautical Almanac,”’’ 
published under the orders of the Admiralty. What is the object 
of this publication, which as a rule is never seen in ordinary house- 
holds? Answer: lst, to give certain information required by the 
navigator of a ship, which, combined with observations of the 
heavenly bodies made on the ship itself, enables the captain to 
know his exact position on an ocean, although he may be thousands 
of miles away from land. 2nd, to give to all astronomical obser- 
vatories, and particularly to Greenwich, the material which, com- 
bined (as in the case of the ship) with observations made at the 
observatory, gives exact time; in other words, to regulate the 
clocks and watches of the nation. Beyond these two subjects it 
contains also an immense mass of astronomical details of the 
greatest use, say, necessity, to sailors, professional and amateur 
astronomers, and those engaged in_ researches into celestial 
matters. 


The contents of the almanac are briefly—fundamental astrono- 
mical constants; positions of the sun, moon, and planets; exact 
places of a certain number of bright ‘‘ standard’’ stars; and 
‘“ phenomena,’’ such as conjunctions, occultations, and eclipses. 

The Nautical Almanac is compiled by a highly expert staff, the 
head of which is Dr. P. H. Cowell, F.R.S., an eminent mathe- 
matical astronomer, with one chief and three assistants. Under 
these work a number cf ccmputers. Not such 2 large staff, when 
we consider the mass of information contained in the 607 pages 
which go to make up the volume for 1922. It was first published 
in 1766: %.e., the volume applicable to 1767. In the early days its 
compilation was carried out by various people scattered all over 
the country and working under one head. Dr. Maskelyne, astro- 
nomer Royal, was the originator of the almanac, and for years 
_the Board of Longitude had a good deal to do with the manage- 
ment of it. In 1828 the Board cf Longitude was dissolved, and in 
1834 the publication was placed under the orders of the Admiralty ; 
and at the same time various improvements were introduced which 
put the book practically into the form which now exists. 
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The Superintendents of the Nautical Almanac have been :—- 
Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal .... 1767—1811 


J. Pond, Astronomer Noval) 5. ... 1811—1818 
Di, i Young, ve at ey LOLS = we 20 
Ment, Strattond RaNeee a ... 1829—1853 
Dir 5 ik. Hind ... 1853—1891 
Dr At Ma WW: Downing, Re S ... 1892—1910 
Py EL. Cowell, Esq: 3D Seis Res: =o OHO 


The office was first established at Somerset House, London, 
in 1831. In 1842 it was removed to 3, Verulam Buildings, where 
it remained until 1917, when it changed to its present home, 86, 
Lee Road, Blackheath. 


The work may be looked upon as the integrated product of all 
the great minds who have studied Astronomy as an exact science, 
from Hipparchus onwards, to our crowning glory, Sir Isaac New- 
ton. It should be remembered that every detail in these millions of 
figures is based on the foundation of the Newtonian Theory of 
Universal Gravitation, which has been found sufficiently accurate 
for all purposes of navigation, and the observatory. What myriads 
of ships have been guided over the trackless oceans by its help— 
and what myriads of observations made on land! As long as the 
British Empire exists, so long must the Royal Navy exist to support 
it; and as long as the Navy holds the seas it must man its Nauti- 
cal Almanac. 


~ Close Times and cae 
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